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OUR PROBLEM, says the Federal Reserve Board, is 
to convert less essential into more essential credit and 
to convert less essential into more essen- 


Problem of tial production and_ distribution of 
War Credit. goods. The saving of credit and money 


goes hand in hand with the saving of 
labor and materials in the program of adjusting the 
business of the Nation to a war basis. Our best hope 
of avoiding competition between the Government and 
its citizens for credit, money, labor, and materials— 
which can result only in credit and price inflation and 
higher costs of living—is to encourage and practice 


saving. 








EXAMPLE Is better than precept. Therefore, there 
is practical value for all business men in the spirit of 


loyalty and co-operation with which the 


Unselfish . ¢ F rn 
nity machine tool manufacturers of this coun- 
Patriotism . . 7, +. 
try are serving the Government. This 
is particularly shown in a letter recently sent out 


by a leading manufacturer of the Middle West to his 
district upon the 
scarcity of certain tools it was explained that in ordi- 


representatives. In commenting 
nary times great effort is made to have representatives 
receive tools in proportion to the size and importance 
of the territory they cover, but that in the present 
emergency such a policy would be subordinated so that 
the best distribution could be made “regardless of 
present profit or future advantage.” He appealed to 
his representatives that they “ignore entirely advan- 
tages that may accrue by placing machines in hands 
of desirable customers,” and further implored them to 
assist customers to secure maximum production with 
present equipment regardless of make. Doubtless, he 
added, there are many cases where the purchase of a 
machine may be thereby avoided. In all cases, the 
communication stated, the company must have com- 
plete assurance that the use to which machines are to 
be placed, is essential to the war or the maintenance 
of necessary industry. 

With these and other like statements, the company 
went on to discourage many practices of ordinary 
business which in the past have meant much in the 
way of profit and the development of its commercial 
position. That the dealers will respond to this highly 
patriotic appeal, even though it may cost much in the 
way of profits, there is little reason to doubt. In fact, 
a transformation has been going on steadily for 
months, until now it may be regarded that the spirit 
of the communication quoted is general throughout 
the machine tool industry. Still there are some inter- 


ests who, perhaps due to the isolated positions of their 
plants or, possibly, to the character of the work in 
which they were engaged prior to the war, have yet 
to swing over and enter whole-heartedly into the busi- 
ness of winning the war. To these and to others who 
have not yet felt the urgency of co-operating and the 
need for self-sacrifice, this quiet, unobtrusive inter- 
office communication of a middle western tool builder 
carries a tremendous appeal. 








MISUNDERSTANDING of the principles governing the 
medium of exchange has led many business men in 


the smaller communities to think that 
Currency Liberty Loan Bonds should circulate as 
Inflation. currency and should be made legal 


tender. They cannot see any danger in 
inflating the currency as long as the United States 
such in payment of 


Government accepts currency 


debts and taxes. This is the greenback theory in an- 
other form. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the best thing for 
our Government to do would be to pay for everything 
in paper currency which would cost nothing but the 
printing. The Government is probably strong enough 
financially to maintain such paper at par by accepting 
it in payment of taxes and increasing the taxes to a 
point that would leave a surplus that could be with- 
drawn from circulation after the end of the war. 

Maintaining the currency at par while issuing an 
enormous quantity of it would not prevent its actual 
depreciation when measured in terms of real wealth 
such as a bushel of wheat, a bale of cotton, or a day’s 
wage. Those who advocate increasing the circulating 
medium to a degree only limited by the public’s will- 
ingness to take it ignore the basic economic fact that 
inflation of the currency always causes inflation of 
commodity prices. The working classes demand con- 
stant increases in wages measured in dollars without 
paying much attention to the fact that it is the neces- 
saries of life which a day’s wages will buy and not 
the dollars, which are mere tokens of value, that 
count. 

If nothing but gold coin was in circulation and the 
amount of it in the hands of the public was increased 
ten-fold we would have inflation of the currency and 
concomitant inflation of the cost of living. Too much 
gold in circulation would be worse than too much 
paper backed by the credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment because the gold could not be got rid of while 
the Government could gradually reduce the amount of 


its fiat money in circulation by taxing the people and 
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cancelling the surplus paper currency accumulated in 
the Treasury. It is®ot the character of the currency 
issued by a solvent government, but its inflation be- 
yond actual requirements that is the chief danger. In- 
flation of the currency now exists to a measurable de- 
gree and it is one of the causes of the high cost of 
living. 








TIME AND AGAIN, the question arises, who pays the 
cost of advertising? Before the question is here an- 
swered, let a story be told to clear the 
ground. A business man said the other 
day that he would like to spend more 
money advertising, if he could write the 
bright copy that is put out by some ad writers. He 
seemed to think one must be a professional funny man. 
On the contrary, the whole trend of thought among 
advertising experts is against funny business, freak 
Here and there some genius, by 


Costs of 
Publicity. 


and startling ideas. 
the pure whimsicality of his fun, may be able to at- 
tract special attention to his space. But for every one 
who wins in this game there are fifty who do not get 
satisfactory results. 

Experts today emphasize the idea that advertising 
should go to the very heart of a proposition, and should 
use only arguments appealing to the economic desires 
of the reading public. The consuming public simply 
wants to know what merchants have the best goods, 
show the most enterprise, and are willing to sell for 
the lowest prices. Facts like these are so simple that 
any man who can speak the English language can 
write an effective advertisement. 

Now as to the cost of advertising and the burden 
bearer. The Bureau of Corporations of the United 
States is investigating the subject of the value of ad- 
vertising and is trying to determine how far it is eco- 
nomically profitable, and whether it costs the public 
anything. It will be found that money judiciously 
spent in advertising reduced the cost of getting the 
goods to the consumer. We confess an inability to 
view the result in any other light. 

If there were no advertising, buying would be very 
heavy at the height of the season and would drop off 
more than it now does between the rush periods. The 
most economical agency for distributing goods is one 
that keeps along somewhat the same from one month 
to another. Advertising informs people that there are 
special bargains at mid-season periods. It teaches peo- 
ple that by waiting for these periods they can make 
economies. That tends to equalize retail trade and 
saves the necessity for extra expense during rush 
hours. 

When it comes to advertising, just figure out how 


many persons can be interviewed in a day under the. 


most favorable circumstances; go still further, and 
contemplate the number that it is possible to reach in 
a day through the mails; then see what it is possible 
for the newspapers to do with their thousands of read- 
ers daily. Study the approximate costs of these meth- 
ods. Advertising performs all that could be accom- 


plished by house-to-house solicitation and at far less 
The local newspaper visits hundreds of homes 
Adver- 


cost 
daily while the solicitor could enter but one. 
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tising, then, is not an extra charge added to the cost 
of goods; it is simply a part of the normal selling ex- 
pense, reducing the cost of the sales force. 








SLOWLY BUT SURELY revolution is being accom- 
Uncle Sam is now its prin- 
And as things are go- 
Iron Trade ‘ing he promises soon be its only cus- 
Is Growing. tomer. We beating plows into 


swords and pruning hooks into spears at 


plished in the iron trade. 

cipal customer. 
are 
a tremendous rate. Uncle Sam is no nice, pleasant, 
easy customer. When he wants a thing he wants it 
right away, and more than that, he admits of no com- 
He is going to eat at the first table and that 
The revolution in the iron trade 


petition. 
is all there is to it. 
comes from the change of the Arts of Peace to the 
Arts of War. Iron masters are no longer their own 
masters. . 

The Government in this hour of supreme necessity 
is more and more asserting its over-lordship of the 
most vital of our industries. It has fixed the price of 
iron and steel, it directs who shall have and who shall 
not have iron, and it is focusing all the gigantic forces 
of the furnaces and the mills to the great aim of win- 
ning the war. As far as the Government doing this, 
there is loyal and willing obedience. It is better to 
be bossed for a season by Uncle Sam.than to be ruined 
by the Hun. So there is no argument. 

The men of the iron trade are prepared to do their 
all. But the Government can only direct in a large 
and general way. The real work of digging the ore 
and the coal, of making the coke and operating the 
furnaces, foundries and mills must be done by the 
same men who have been so employed previously. 
And the whole trade is still having its difficulties, 
though week by week production increases. That is 
as it should be. But the increased production of iron 
does not come up to the demand for it. The country’s 
capacity for the consumption of iron appears to be 
War has stimulated every branch of vital 
It is not only ships and guns that are 


limitless. 
industry. 
needed—greater shops to make the tools to finish the 
guns, vaster works to make the engines for the ships, 
large operations to turn out railroad equipment. In 
fact, we are forced, as the old Bible writer put it, 
to tear down our barns and build greater. 

Labor is short and there are so many troubles that 
sometimes the lions in the way seem the main thing. 
Yet we have only to look about us and see how much 
has already been accomplished to feel optimistic re- 
garding the future. Big things are not done over 
night. The iron trade will surely rise equal to the 
occasion. No reason why we should not say that more 
iron is wanted than is being made; that the coke sit- 
uation is serious. All this is true. Yet the tremendous 
confusion of the earlier months of the war, the be- 
wilderment and resentment of business men when 
the Government first began to “interfere”—these 
things are past. Matters afe clarifying. And our idea 
is that the situation is much improved. If one, for 
example, compares conditions in December with con- 
ditions today, the change for the better is most ap- 


parent. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





Psychologists define habit as the involuntary ten- 
dency to perform certain actions which is acquired 
by frequent repetition. In other words, that which 
in the beginning requires conscious effort for its per- 
formance becomes practically automatic under the 
steady drive of will-power. Applied to the paramount 
need of humanity, this process of forming a habit, 
when persistently carried out, makes optimism as self- 
acting as respiration. 

* *K * 

I received a postal card yesterday from one of 
our friendly subscribers, August Langholf, of the 
Fourth Engineers, saying that the ship on which he 
sailed has arrived safely overseas. 

It is advisable always to know the details of a busi- 
ness proposition before giving one’s opinion, says C. E. 
Hodges of the Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York. Otherwise, he declares, one is likely to draw 
wrong conclusions from insufficient knowledge of the 
facts. In this respect one is liable to fall into error 
after the fashion of the elderly lady concerning whom 
my friend Hodges narrates the following incident : 

An elderly lady of very prim and severe aspect was 
seated next to a young couple, who were discussing the 
merits of their motor cars. 

“What color is your body?” asked the young man of 
the girl at his side, meaning, of course, the body of her 
motor. 

“Oh, mine is pink. What is yours?” 

“Mine,” replied the man, “is brown with wide yellow 
stripes.” 

This was too much for the old lady. 
the table, she exclaimed : 

“When young people come to asking each other the 
color of their bodies at a dinner party, it is time I left 
the room.” 


Rising from 


K * *K 


Two of my dear friends, A. D. Rogers and B. C. 
Summers, have finished the pleasant journey of life. 
soth were active members of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. Their departure 
into the Great Beyond is here chronicled for the sake 
of memory—consoling memory of their geniality and 
kindly deeds. 

x *« * 

Appearances are proverbially deceitful. It is well, 
therefore, to suspend judgment until all the reason- 
able interpretations have been exhausted. My friend 
Albert E. Whittier, president Cooper Oven Thermom- 
eter Company, Pequaback, Connecticut, narrates a 
story which exemplifies the truth of the proverb: 

It concerns a clergyman who, taking occasional duty 
for a friend in one of the moorland churches in a 
remote corner of Cumberland, was one day greatly 
scandalized on observing the old verger, who had been 
collecting the offertory, quietly abstract a half-crown 
before presenting the plate at the altar rails. 

After service he called the old man into the vestry 
and told him, with emotion, that his crime had been 
discovered. 
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The verger looked puzzled. Then a sudden light 
dawned on him. 

“Why, sir, you doan’t mean that ould half-crown 
of mine! Why, I’ve led off with it this last fifteen 
year.” 

*K aK * 

Lieutenant William F. Carroll, popular member of 
the Hardware Club of Chicago relates a picturesque 
use of adjectives which would delight the heart of the 
skipper of any old-time wind-jammer: 

The regimental sergeant-major was on parade and 
spotting the recruit, who as usual kept making a hash 
of things, started on him in a compassionate toné: 

“Say, son, if your body was one long fuse, and 
your brain all gunpowder, and if they burnt you, 
there wouldn’t be a big enough explosion to blow your 
cap off.” 

And the regimental 
away in disgust. 


sergeant-major then turned 


* * * 

It doesn’t pay to lose one’s temper in any circum- 
stances. One is always sure to meet retribution in 
some shape or other for giving way to anger. My 
friend Charles Peffly of George M. Clark and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, tells an incident in illustra- 
tion: 

“Any rags? 
he knocked at the suburban villa. 
house himself opened the door. 

“No, go away,” he snapped, irritably. “There’s noth- 
ing for you. My wife is away.” 

The itinerant merchant hesitated a 
then inquired: ‘Any old bottles?” 

x * x 


Any old iron?” chanted the dealer, as 
The man of the 


moment, and 


Persons who advocate drugless healing will be in- 
terested in the story related to me by John’ P. McCrea 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It runs in this fashion: 
Flora—‘The idea! Here is a doctor who says that 
yawning will remove that annoying buzzing in one’s 
ears.” 

Laura—‘That’s true. The other night, after young 
Mr. Jones had been talking steadily to me for three 
hours, I yawned twice and he went home.” 

* a ok 

One of our old-time subscribers, Joseph Harmon 
of Duluth, Minnesota, sends me the subjoined poem, 
written by Webster E. Wing, second-class machinist 
U. S. battleship Iowa, a neighbor’s lad whom he often 
held in his arms when a baby: 

The Fireroom Force. 


We ain't no bloomin’ sailormen, with a rollin’ chesty walk, 
We don’t hitch up our trousers, or use rope yarn in talk, 
We don’t hang around the 12-inch guns, the course we never 


know, 

But when it comes to steamin’ we're the lads that make her 
go. 

We're greasy and oily an’ dirty; we're a drippin’ sponge of 
sweat, 


3ut when it comes to firin’, we’re the best that you can get. 


We're down in the pit in the darkness, through all the frolic 
and fun, 

An’ it’s only the guns above us that tell us the fight has begun, 

There’s a crash and a roar an’ a rattle, then the bell signa 
change of speed, 

3ut we keep right on a shovelin’, one eye on the water-feed, 

We're greasy, an’ oily an’ dirty; but we stick there just the 
same, 

for the men away down in the 
part in the game. 


blackness must play their 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








SCHILL BROTHERS COMPANY ISSUES 
NEW STOVE AND RANGE CATALOG. 


A new catalog containing a complete line of stoves 
and ranges is now being issued to dealers by the Schill 
srothers Company, Crestline, Ohio. The book has 
more than thirty illustrations, each of which is attrac- 
tive enough to create sales when shown to prospective 
customers. The company claims that its stoves and 
ranges are made to fill the desires of customers who 
want a first class product at a moderate price. Among 
the illustrations are different types of laundry stoves 
which are said to be constructed in such a way that 
they are able to give the best kind of service and are 
declared to be very popular with those who use such 
a stove. The last two pages of the catalog each con- 
tain an illustration of one of the company’s steel 
ranges showing a complete list of parts for repairs. 
These lists and illustrations ure of great assistance to 
stove dealers. The manufacturers will gladly furnish 
a copy of this valuable catalog to every dealer who 
is interested enough to send them a postal card re- 
questing the same. The card should be addressed to 
The Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio, and 
will be given prompt attention. 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A COAL RANGE. 





John Joseph Cunningham, Wingham, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,263,864, for a coal range described here- 
with: 

The combination with a stove 
1,263,864" casing, of a fire box located at 
se one end, an oven located in 
eee proximity to the fire box and 
ey Y. having passageways above and 
wrAy below and at the side opposite 
og uy to that on which the fire box is 
situated, an oven located adja- 
cent this passageway opposite the fire box, an upper 
oven having a passageway or flue separating it from 
the lower ovens and side flues or passageways and a 
top passageway, a damper located at the top of the 
passageway between the lower ovens, a diagonally dis- 
posed baffle plate beneath the oven next to the fire 
box, a flue extending from the back of this oven up- 
wardly, a flue chamber or space located above the top 
oven and with which the aforesaid flue communicates 
and a smoke flue leading from such space, baffle plates 
located in the space above the top oven, a damper con- 
necting the aforesaid baffle plates and designed, when 
thrown open to open the passageway through the 
opening of the back wall above the upper oven into 
the chamber behind the upper oven and the flue with 
which it connects. 
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CLEANS CASTINGS SATISFACTORILY. 


The cleaning of castings is a laborious and costly 
task unless done with the aid of an efficient tumbling 
star. Such an article is always received with great 
favor by stove dealers. For this reason the claim of 
the Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will interest them. This company declares that the 
Excelsior Tumbling Star, which it manufactures, is 
able to clean the,castings rapidly and at the lowest 
The accompanying illustration shows 
this tumbling star. The 
company claims that it is 
made out of hard, white, 
malleable iron, and that it 
is made in many different 
styles and sizes. This 
tumbling star is also said 
to be very useful in clean- 
ing heavy hardware. Stove 
dealers who are aware of 
the trouble and expense. in 
attempting to clean cast- 
ings without the aid of a good tumbling star will find 
it advantageous to address a postal to the Fanner 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for par- 
ticulars regarding the Excelsior Tumbling Star. The 
manufacturers will be glad to furnish all desired in- 
formation regarding their product, and they assure 
stove dealers that it will be worth time and money to 
them to investigate the merits of the Excelsior Tum- 
bling Star. 


possible ‘ cost. 


Excelsior Tumbling Star, 
Made by Fanner Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A HEATED ARGUMENT STARTS IN THE 
ANTI-DIVORCE SOCIETY. 


Excitement was at a high pitch in the weekly meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Anti-Divorce Society. The calm 
and peaceful atmosphere which had hitherto character- 
ized the sessions of this well known organization had 
been rudely disturbed. Every member clamored for 
the floor at the same time until the head of the poor 
chairman was in a dizzy whirl. Finally, however, she 
managed to shout: 

“Mrs. Johnson has the floor. Everybody else, please 
be seated.” 

Quiet was momentarily restored. 

Mrs. Johnson addressed the chairman. She seemed 
tired and disgusted with the society and with life in 
general. 

“Now, if you will all be quiet and will keep your 
heads, I will read my resolution and show you good 
reasons for adopting it. This is what I propose: ‘Re- 
solved, that whereas divorce is a necessary evil——” 

“It is nothing of the kind,” interrupted Mrs. Agel. 
“Such a resolution must never be passed.” 


‘ 
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“Please, let her continue,” said the chairman feebly. 

“She wants to break up our society,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin, ‘“‘and we won't let her. Make her sit down.” 

“Ladies, ladies, let’s be fair about this. If any of 
you are not in favor of her resolution, you can vote 
against it. But first listen to what she has to say. 
Continue, Mrs. Johnson.” 

“If the members of this society are really ladies, they 
will let me read my resolution,’ declared Mrs. Johnson 
spiritedly. “It is for their good. ‘Resolved, that 
whereas divorce is a necessary evil, and whereas all at- 
tempts to eliminate it or even decrease it have proved 
and are proving futile, be it hereby resolved that the 
name of this society be changed to The Society For the 
Protection of the Women of the World, and a new con- 
stitution be drawn up to correspond with the change in 
the name and purpose of our society.’ ” 

“This resolution is an insult and a disgrace to every 
member,” spoke up Mrs. Williams. “Mrs. Johnson 
must have obtained a false impression somehow or 
other. She was formerly one of the most loyal mem- 
bers of the organization. Will she please explain her 
stand on this matter?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Johnson, “I am willing to ex- 





Quick Meal Porcelain Enameled Coal Range, Made by Ringen 
Stove Company, Division American Stove Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


plain. I have gained no false impression. I base my 


resolution on personal experience.” 

The members listened in awed silence. 

“IT am disgusted with my married life,” continued 
Mrs. Johnson. “It’s nothing but slavery and drudg- 
ery. All that I do is work, work, work all the time. 
I never get a chance to rest. And the other day when 
I told my husband that I was tired of cleaning my coal 
range all the time and then having it rust in spite of all 
my work, he shrugged his shoulders and said he 
couldn’t help that, and that he had his troubles, too. 
I'm not blaming him, understand, but I say that if a 
person gets tired of married life and of all the trouble 
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and worry connected with it, we should not do any- 
thing to keep that person from getting a divorce. 
Therefore, I believe that my resolution should be ac- 
cepted.” 

Mrs. Agel laughed aloud. “Is that all that worries 
Mrs. Johnson?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Williams was right. Mrs. Johnson obtained 
a false impression. She is only magnifying her 
troubles. I felt that way about it myself at one time. 
Then I discovered that it was not married life that was 
the cause of my troubles. It was simply due to the 
fact that I had been using articles around the house 
that made more work for me and caused me to feel 
disgusted with everything. 

“Just to show you how weak Mrs. Johnson's re- 
marks regarding the failure of married life are,” she 
continued, “consider, for a moment, what she said 
about having to polish her coal range all the time. I 
had that trouble once, but I found that getting a di- 
vorce would not be a sensible remedy. Instead, I got 
at the cause of the trouble. - I got rid of my ‘old coal 
range and bought a Quick Meal Porcelain Enameled 
Coal Range. I didn’t have to do any more polishing 
or blackening and began to enjoy my work in the 
kitchen.” 

“I have a Quick Meal Coal Range in my kitchen, 
also,” said Mrs. Williams. “I don’t have the least bit 
of trouble with it. It always looks bright and new.” 

“So have I a Quick Meal Coal Range,” exclaimed 
the chairman. “My work in the kitchen is certainly 
not a drudgery.” 

“T think Mrs. Johnson will 
Our so- 


Mrs. Agel spoke again. 
now be willing to withdraw her resolution. 
ciety has demonstrated its usefulness and has proven 
that divorce is unnecessary. I think that if Mrs. John- 
son will write to the Ringen Stove Company, Division 
of American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
get some of their descriptive literature, she will have 
no trouble at all in persuading her husband to go with 
her to the nearest stove dealer and get the Quick Meal 
Porcelain Enameled Coal Range.” 

“Will you withdraw your resolution?” asked the 
chairman, addressing Mrs. Johnson. 

“T certainly will,” replied Mrs. Johnson. “I am 
grateful to all of you for showing me a way out of my 
troubles. I shall follow out your suggestions, and I 
know my husband won’t object to buying me a Quick 
Meal Coal Range, when he knows that it will make life 
more pleasant for both of us.” 

villains 

One reason why many big business firms do not get 
the results they ought to from their advertising is 
that the sales and advertising departments do not 
work together. This is very unfortunate, for if the 
matter were given the proper consideration it would 
be found that these two departments are very closely 
related. One cannot work efficiently without the aid 
of the other. The salesman should impress upon the 
customers the features mentioned in the advertising, 
and the advertising should give the salesman material 
which will aid him in his work. Harmony and co- 
operation between these two branches are vital to the 
welfare of large firms in any line of business. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








The Wright Wire Company, Palmer, Massachu- 
setts, will build a power house 1 story high, 100x120 
feet. 

The Liberty Tool Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
plans to erect a two story, 100x100 factory in Irving- 
ton, New York. 

a ee 
ISSUES PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association will be held 
in the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 28, 29, and 30, 1918, and will open with a joint 
session of that organization with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. On the Monday 
preceding the convention a meeting of all hardware 
manufacturers, whether members or not of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, will take 
place at Atlantic City for the purpose of having 
explained to them at first-hand all the work which has 
been accomplished for War Service through the in- 
strumentality of the hardware industry. The Promo- 
tion Committee of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, through its chairman, George H. 
Harper, invites all who attend the War Service meet- 
ing to remain over for the convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. The program of the 
latter organization’s convention is planned with a 
view to produce the largest amount of practical good 
for all who come to its deliberations. It is as follows: 
Program of Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, to be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
28, 29, and 30, 1918. 
Morning Sess'on, Tuesday, May 28, 1918, 10 O’Clock. 


Joint Session American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 
Delegates and Visitors will please assemble promptly at 10:00 

o'clock. 
Open Joint Session for both Associations in Rose Room on 
the Mezzanine floor of Traymore Hotel. 
The Manufacturers, their Representatives and Ladies are cor- 
dially invited to this Session. 
Meeting called to order 
Invocation. 
Chorus—“America.” 
Address on Behalf of jobbers..... PresipENT W. C. THomas 
Address on Behalf of Manufacturers................... 
Presipent C. W. Assury 


PresIDENtT W. C. THomas 


Addresses by 

Hon. JosepHus Dantets, Secretary of the Navy. (The 
acceptance of Mr. Daniels is subject to the exigen- 
cies of the nation’s business.) 

Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, Director of Conservation, 
United States Fuel Administration, “Fuel as Re- 
lated to Non-War Industry.” 

Presentation—Representatives of the National Hard- 
ware Association Prestipent C. A. KNapp 


Presentation—Representatives Texas Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association PresIwENT F. A. Hettmany 
Presentation—Representatives Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association..PrEsIpENT G. H. MANNinG 
Presentation—Representatives of American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association. 
Presentation—Representatives National Retail Hard- 
ware Association PRESIDENT J. R. GAmpte 
Presentation Representatives Canadian Wholesale 
Hardware Association W. Dow Linc, President 
James Harpy, Secretary 
Report of Reception Committee. 
Announcements. 


Afternoon Session, Tuesday, May 28th, 2:30 O’Clock. 


Held in Library on Eighth Floor, in Dome. 
Executive for Jobbers only. Meeting called to order promptly 
at 2:30 o'clock. 
Reading of Minutes of 1917 Convention. 
Annual Address of the President. 
Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Annual Report of Executive Committee. 
Annual Report of War Service Committee. 
Annual Report of Supply Committee. 
Annual Report of Metal Committee. 
Annual Report of Transportation Committee. 
Annual Report of Grievance Committee. 
Annual Report of Axe Committee. 
Annual Report of Steel Shape Committee. 
Annual Report of Scovil Hoe Committee. 
Annual Report of Ammunition Committee. 
Annual Report of Stee! Goods Committee. 
Appointment of Special Committees. 


All Delegates are requested to attend the Executive Ses- 
sions and remain in Convention Hall until adjournment. 
Entertainment Features to be announced. 


May 29th, 10 O’Ciock. 


Held in Rose Room on Mezzanine Floor. 

Joint Executive Session of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Addresses to be delivered by Manufacturers who will out- 
line conditions prevailing at this time. 

Afterncon Session, Wednesday, May 29th, 2:30 O’Clock. 
Held in Library in Dome on Eighth Floor. 
Executive for Jobbers only. Meeting called to order promptly 

at 2:30 o’clock. 

“Screen Door and Window Screen Situation,” 

Mr. W. D. Biccers, Secretary and General Manager The 
Continental Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“Nail and Wire Situation,” 
Mr. F. BAAcKEs, Vice-President and General Sales Agent 
American Steel and Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
“Loaded Paper Shot Gun Shells and Metallic Ammunition 
Situation,” 
Mr. Frank G. Drew, Vice-President Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

“Axe Situation,” 

Mr. W. C. Ke tty, President Kelly Axe Manufacturing 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

“Chain Situation,” 

Mr. W. M. Tausic, General Sales 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Discussion of Executive Committee and other reports. 

Other subjects for discussion at this session are as follows: 
“Increased Cost of Doing Business,” “Dating,” “Short- 

ening Terms,” and discussion of other important 
questions, in which our members are deeeply inter- 
ested. 

Entertainment Features to be announced. 


May 30th, 10 O’Clock. 


Morning Session, Wednesday, 


Director American 


Morning Session, Thursday, 


Held in Library in Dome, Eighth Floor. 
Executive for Jobbers only. Meeting called to order promptly 
at 10:00 o’clock. . 
Discussion of “Trade Acceptances,” 
Mr. J. H. Trecor, Secretary National Association of 
Credit Men, New York City. 
Unfinished business. 
Report of Special Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Discussion of next place for annual Convention. 
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GREAT EMPLOYMENT AGENCY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IS ORGANIZED. 
TO SERVE THE PEOPLE. 


In its efforts to conserve and distribute labor sci- 
entifically for the successful prosecution of the war, 
the United States Government has perfected plans 
for the largest employment agency in America to be 
operated jointly by the Federal and State govern- 
ments. According to Dr. P. L. Prentis, district su- 
perintendent of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, this agency will open for business in a few days at 
116 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Its 
purpose will be to serve gratis every employer need- 
ing help and every unemployed person seeking em- 
ployment. The agency, which will be known as the 
“Temple of Labor,” will be in constant communication 
with Federal and State employment agencies through- 
out the country and keep informed of local, state, 
and national labor wants. 

Any employer in need of help, whether professional, 
clerical, skilled or unskilled labor, will need only to 
communicate with the Tempic, where his wants will be 
filled by persons skilled in selecting help from applica- 
tions on hand or from waiting unemployed. Numer- 
ous branch agencies have already been established in 
Chicago and in many of the smaller cities of the state. 
All are operated jointly by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the State Department of Labor. 
One floor of the building will be devoted to the wom- 
en’s department where special efforts will be made to 
supply the constant demand for stenographers and 
office girls, as well as women for unskilled labor. 
There are also, professional, farm, clerical, boys, and 
skilled trade divisions. Unskilled labor is supplied at 
the branch office at 105 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and at numerous other branch offices 
throughout the city. 

Service of the Federal-State agency is free to every- 
There is no charge of any kind. The em- 
ployer or unemployed who fails to use it is ignoring 
an institution maintained for his benefit at a cost of 
thousands of dollars annually. Since the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Employment Service last 
January hundreds of thousands of persons have been 
directed to employment in war and other essential 
industries. It has been of invaluable service to the 
Government in preventing delay in the progress of 
war industries because of alleged labor shortage. 


body. 


Incidentally the Department has proven the fallacy 
of the old cry of “labor shortage,” which often arose 
under the uncentralized and competitive system of 
laMor distribution of private agencies. Recently the 
employment service took over the hiring of all rail- 
road labor for the western territory, which includes 
the district west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, to the 
northern and southern boundaries of the nation. 

This was not accomplished without opposition on 
the part of the numerous agencies dealing exclusively 
with railroad labor and other persons who appeared 
to have an interest in retaining the fee system of the 
private agencies. The vastness of this undertaking 
may be estimated when it is remembered that in Chi- 
cago alone private agencies directed to employment 
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annually. 


approximately 100,000 railroad laborers 
Two offices. have already been established for hiring 
railroad laborers, 16-18 South Canal Street, and 616 
Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

In a recent communication addressed to employment 
managers, Charles T. Clayton, assistant director gen- 
eral of the service declared: 

“Private agencies should be cut out of your lives. 
They live by bleeding your firms or by bleeding the 
workers, or sometimes by bleeding both. ‘They have 
no ideals except to get the money and get away. The 
shorter the worker’s stay the better they like it. They 
help to make casual workers—the bane of business.” 

When peace is declared several million men will re- 
turn to civil life from the army and navy. The United 
States Employment Service is fully prepared to assist 
them in re-establishing themselves in the community. 


SCREW WRENCH IS SAID TO POSSESS 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Unfortunately for the temper of mechanics in the 
circumstances, it is not an uncommon thing to have a 
screw wrench break at the most critical stage of a piece 
of work. No one who understands from personal 
experience what an annoyance such an accident is, 
will blame the workman for swearing a blue streak 
or vowing deep and dark vengeance upon the dealer 
who sold him the tool. 
be expressed under the conditions, it is not likely that 


To say the very least that can 


he will continue to patronize the hardware mefchant 
from whom it was purchased. 

Tools of inferior quality, inade to sell cheaply rather 
than to give lasting service, often fail to satisfy, where- 
as tools of fixed quality, standardized with the purpose 
of sturdy service in mind, very rarely disappoint their 
users—even under most exacting conditions of work. 
The hardware dealer who is wise in his day and gener- 
ation will, therefore, refuse to listen to the siren voice 
of star salesmen who try to unload upon him tools 
of unknown and unadvertised brands. When he buys 
screw wrenches, for example, he will first consider the 
reputation of the makers before spending time upon 
items of price. 

Thus, for instance, the Number 62 Screw Wrencn 





No. 62 Screw Wrench, Manufactured by Bemis and Call Hard- 
ware and Tool Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
made by Bemis and Call Hardware and Tool Com- 
pany of Springfield, Massachusetts, and illustrated 


herewith, is declared to possess many improvements 


_which are in line with that firm’s reputation for quality 


and progressiveness. The bar of this Number 62 
Screw Wrench is said to be forged from special open 
hearth steel just suited to wrench purposes and is made 
oval front and back, giving that amount of additional 
stock and strength over the ordinary form of square 
wrench bar. The manufacturers issue a catalog and 
price list of wrenches, with descriptions of special 
features, which will be sent to any hardware dealer 


upon request. 
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CONVENTION OF THE ARKANSAS RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION RINGS 
WITH PATRIOTISM. 

Unmistakably sincere and genuine was the patriot- 
ism which rang in tones of every speaker who ad- 
dressed the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Arkansas Retail Hardware Association which met 
May 7, 8, and 9, 1918, in Little Rock, Arkansas. Not 
only were the formal speeches vibrant with devotion to 
our Flag, but the whole spirit of the meeting, the talk 
of the members between sessions, and all proceedings 
were characterized by the same deep loyalty. 

The Convention was called to order by the singing 
of “America,” after which Dr. Philip Cone Fletcher 
delivered the invocation. Mayor C. E. Taylor, former 
Secretary of the Association, extended the Address of 
Welcome in behalf of the city ; and he was followed by 


Grover T. Owens, Re-elected Secretary of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Association. 


a response by E. E. Mitchell in behalf of the Active 
Members, and W. O. Hardeman in behalf of the asso- 
ciate members. 

The.annual address of the President of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association, S. M. Beattie, was a 
thoughtful review of the situation during the past year 
with particular reference to its bearing upon the in- 
terests of hardware merchants. The full text of his 


speech is as follows: 

Annual Address of S. M. Beattie, President Arkansas Re- 
tail Hardware Association, Delivered at the Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Association, 

May 7, 1918. 


I take pleasure in submitting herewith for your approval 
my annual report. At the Hot Springs Convention last year 
the Association did me the honor to elect’ me to the presi- 
dency. This is an honor which I valued at that time and 
which I value now, and as my administration terminates I 
desire to acknoWledge to the Association my profound ap- 
preciation. 

Refers to Changes in Worid of Business. 

The vear which is now closing has been one of the most 
remarkable in the history not only of this Association but 
in the history of the world. As we are passing through the 
greatest crisis that ever existed in this country we experi- 
ence, day by day, great changes in the order of things. The 
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business of the world is being done upon an altogether dif- 
ferent basis than ever before. Policies of merchandising 
which heretofore have been considered sound are being 
rapidly changed, and we can no longer follow the old polj- 
cies of selling goods. The wide-awake merchant of today 
must discard, at least for the present, his former methods 
of doing business and grasp immediately the new and changed 
conditions in order that he may keep pace with current 
methods. 

Difficult to Get Sufficient Supplies of Merchandise. 

As we look back over the past year’s business and stop 
for a moment to analyze and take a survey of the conditions 
that now confront us, we are unable even to anticipate what 
we may expect in the near future. However, I am sure that 
we will all be safe in making our plans based upon the idea 
that there can be no sudden change for the better for a con- 
siderable time. One of the greatest difficulties which the 
merchant has faced has been his inability to procure sufficient 
merchandise with which to take care of his trade. In this 
respect the merchants of Arkansas have been on a par with 
the merchants of all other sections of the country. A like 
condition prevails everywhere. The Government’s program, 
with respect to the efficiency of its war preparations, has 
meant that the great channels through which merchandise 
has heretofore been given to the public have been utilized in 
the procurement of merchandise for the emergency needs of 
the Government. 

The Government Must Come First. 

As patriotic citizens and merchants we, as a man, agree 
that the efficiency of the Government's program must not be 
interfered with. The Government is entitled to all of the 
goods and merchandise that its requirements call for and if 
it means a sacrifice for the merchants or for the consumers, 
the sacrifice must be made. We, as hardware merchants of 
Arkansas, doing our humble bit toward assisting the Govern- 
ment, are holding second line trenches. We are here as 
American citizefs to hold without fail the second line 
trenches, which means that we are to back up the boys who 
are doing the fighting. It is a pleasure for me to report that 
through all the trials ard difficulties that the merchants have 
had in the procurement of merchandise for their trade, not 
one single complaint has ever beén registered against prevail!- 
ing conditions. We fully appreciate that up to the present 
time we have not made much of a sacrifice. We have exne- 
rienced but few inconveniences and, in fact, thev are nothing 
compared to the sacrifices that have been made by the Allies 
with whom we are associated in this war. 

Advises Careful Planning for Near Future. 

Viewing the situation as I do at this time, it would he 
my recommendation to the hardware merchants of Arkansas 
that they make their plans for future business based upon 
the expectation that the war will last indefinitely. In the 
arrangement of vour affairs I would take that into considera- 
tion. Under existing conditions everv merchant must exer- 
cise due care and cauticn in the management of his business. 
It is not the policy of the Government to disturb in any way 
the normal business conditions; and although we have expe- 
rienced what we sometimes consider unreasonable advances 
in various commodities, at the same time we must take into 
consideration that not only our line has advanced, but every 
commodity has advanced; and this is a condition over which 
we cannot exercise any control. 

Asks Resolutions Approving Wilson’s Administration. 

This Association in my judgment should and will go on 
record with a strong resolution, adopted unanimously, in- 
dorsing and approving the administration of the United 
States with reference to the course it has pursued in regard 
to the war. When we stop to consider just what we have 
accomplished as a nation, we readily realize that, although 
with the marvelous preparation that our Government has and 
is making, we have after all accomplished but little. As a 
nation and as a people we will yet be called upon in the im- 
mediate future, to make more rigorous sacrifices than we 
have heretofore. We must face the situation as it confronts 
us. There can be but one conclusion and that must be one 
which will bring about an everlasting peace to the people of 
the civilized world. 

Association Co-operates with Government in Food Saving. 

You, as business men, representing every section of 
Arkansas, no doubt appreciate that one of the greatest needs 
of this Government and its Allies is sufficient food with 
which to feed the civilian population of the allied countries as 
well as the armies. This stupendous task will largely fall 
upon the shoulders of this Government and every effort and 
energy should be made by America to assure the greatest 
possible production of food. Fortunately last year our Asso- 
ciation took an advanced step, and at a very appropriate 
time, in the campaign of edtication which it conducted 
throughout the State of Arkansas in the way of preparing 
and showing the public in general the proper manner 0 
making seed beds. This did much to stimulate a greater 
acreage in wheat and other grains and when the spring crop 
is harvested the percent of increase will be very encouraging 
indeed. Especially was this advantageous at the time, for 
the reason that even before this crop can be harvested we are 
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experiencing a severe flour shortage in this country. You 
merchants who are handling implements are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the conditions that obtain throughout the state, 
and realize the necessity of increased production in wheat. 
Since this condition cannot be relieved it would be my earnest 
recommendation to this Convention that a special committee 
be appointed to undertake to work out plans whereby an- 
other campaign, upon a more elaborate scale, and designed 
to cover the entire state, be arranged for this year. With the 
thousands of acres of land well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, Arkansas should not be compelled to ship a pound of 
flour in here, and if this Association will get behind this 
movement it can bring about a very satisfactory condition .in 
this regard. This is merely a suggestion which I make to the 
Convention. 
Predicts Shortage of Farm Implements. 

On account of the extreme scarcity of labor which ob- 
tains in the industrial and manufacturing centers of the coun- 
try, the supply of farm implements is going to be greatly cur- 
tailed, and there should no longer exist an extravagant use 
of implements, and by this I mean that the needless deterio- 
ration of implements should be eliminated. An educational 
campaign should be started among the farmers, in an effort 
to prevail upon them to store in a shed their implements 
after they have completed work. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of good property is lost every year in this manner. 
It is not the amount of money that is lost, but the question 
now is, these implements cannot be replaced. Therefore, 
before a man can purchase new equipment he should promise 
the merchant that he will take care of the goods. This may 
appear to you to be a small matter, but I am sure, if you 
have traveled out over the country, and have seen how in the 
rain and sunshine and bad weather, fine implements are rot- 
ting to pieces, you will fully appreciate just what I mean. 


Association Is Well Represented in the Army and Navy. 


It is a pleasure for me to report to this Convention that 
the Association has contributed a great number of its brave 
hardware boys to this war. The Service Flag indicates the 
extent of the support which we have given in man power, 
and about 30 or 40 names have been reported since this Flag 
was prepared, making about &5 in all of the hardware boys 
of Arkansas who are now engaged in war, scattered here 
and there, with a good number in France. These boys who 
are making the supreme sacrifice in behalf of our country, 
fighting our battles as well as their own, want to know 
whether we at home are backing them up. There can be but 
one answer and that answer will be voiced unanimously by 
every man. When the history of Arkansas is written, with 
reference to the part that it has taken in this great war, one 
of its brightest pages, in my judgment, will be the record of 
the hardware boys who have participated in the great con- 
flict. They have unselfishly entered the army, there to give 
up their lives, if need be, for the cause which we all know to 
be just. Therefore, it has become fitting and appropriate 
that we present in memory of these splendid young men, the 
Service Flag. 

Winning the War Is Dominant “Thought of All. 


It would be needless for me to undertake to discuss at 
this time the details of the werk which the Association has 
accomplished during the past year. Our mind has been upon 
one thing and upon one thing only, and that is the successful 
prosecution of the war. In details we are not interested, 
other than to say that our Association will, like all other 
associations, go through the war unbroken, and after the 
war is over we can then undertake new and extensive work 
along Association lines; but while everybody is so deeply 
engrossed in war work, I deem it inadvisable to undertake 
any special work that would require very much time from 
anyone. This is the policy that has been pursued under my 
administration, prompted absolutely by the fact that we did 
not have time for other things, and while I would not under- 
take to even suggest what the policy should be in the future. 
yet I believe until conditions are more normal the above is 
the most satisfactory. 


Says Report of Details Is Unnecessary at This Time. 


Practically all of the Association work has been trans- 
acted. through the Secretary’s office, and there has been an 
unlimited amount of detail during the past year, most of 
which I am sure you are not interested in at this time. I 
have only undertaken to state to you in a brief way the con- 
ditions that have obtained, and some of the things that we 
have accomplished during the past year, and it is not my pur- 
pose to burden you with details. 

_I, therefore, tender back to the Association the office 
which you so kindly bestowed upon me, and I shall be under 
everlasting obligations to you for the honor, and [ trust that 
those who succeed me in the years to come will experience 
the same pleasure and joy in Association work that I have 
enjoyed. 


The hard-working Secretary of the Association, 
Grover. T. Owens, has just completed his seventh year 
in office. He was unanimously re-elected to serve an- 
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other term as Secretary. His seventh annual report to 
the Convention is as follows: 


Annual Report of Grover T. Owens, Secretary, Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association. 


I take pleasure in presenting to the Convention for your 
approval, my seventh annual report. Since our last conven- 
tion which convened in Hot Springs, one year ago, condi- 
tions have greatly changed, and by virtue of this fact busi- 
ness men are called upon to conduct their business along 
altogether different lines from that previously followed. 
Every hardware merchant in Arkansas has no doubt experi- 
enced the marvelous change in conditions and realizes the 
necessity of modifications in the custems of doing business 
which are necessary for a successful continuation of the 
Retail Hardware business. 

Emphas'zes Difficulties of Getting Supplies. 

One of the most serious difficulties with which you have 
been confronted has been our inability to procure all the 
necessary merchandise to take care of your trade. This con- 
dition has been brought about by reason of the fact that in 
many instances the demands of the Government upon all 
manufacturers have been so great that they have been un- 
able to comply with the Government’s orders and at the 
same time take care of their trade. Al!l merchants of Arkan- 
sas have uniformly met this condition in a very patriotic 
sense, for every merchant appreciates the fact that the Gov- 
ernment must have its orders fulfilled in order that the war 
program of this nation may be not in any way interfered 
with. However, judging the situation from the conditions 
that now exist, there will not be any change for the better 
so far as the supply of merchandise is concerned. Conse- 
quently every merchant will make his plans so as not to 
expect any better conditions until the conclusion of the war. 
Therefore, in view of this fact it is necessary upon the part 
of every merchant to exercise the very best of judgment in 
the conduct of his business and to watch it more closely than 
ever before. This same condition prevails throughout the 
United States and we are on an equal par with the other 
sections of the country. 

Reviews Work of the Association. 

I submit for your careful consideration the work accom- 
plished by the Association during the fall of 1917. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee, realizing the absolute necessity of a 
greater wheat acreage, instructed your secretary to arrange 
for a series of wheat bed demonstrations throughout the 
State. This question was decided upon August 28th. We at 
once invited the co-operation of the Extension Department 
of the University of Arkansas, the United States Agricultura! 
Department and the jobbers and manufacturers of farm im- 
plements. From September 15th to October 19th we held in 
Arkansas fifty-two seed bed demonstrations and, with one 
or two exceptions, had a large crowd of farmers. All were 
deeeply interested in the scientific methods of making seed 
beds. From the reports which we received, this campaign 
of education was worth much to the farmers of Arkansas 
as well as to the merchants of the State in general. These 
results were accomplished within a very limited time. The 
extreme scarcity of wheat flour which we are today experi- 
encing is ample proof that this campaign was indeed a wise 
one. It is my recommendation to the Convention that an- 
other campaign be made this summer provided the co-opera- 
tion of the various interests and organizations can be ob- 
tained. Flour will continue to be scarce, and we should sow 
a greater acreage in 1918. With more time to prepare for it, 
it would be far more successful. Much credit is due to the 
jobbers and manufacturers of implements who participated 
in this work, as they not only gave their men but contrib- 
uted substantially to the expense incurred. 

Association’s Members Are Practically Patriotic. 

You have been called upon very frequently to aid the 
Government in the various activities which are essential to 
the carrying out of the war program, and it has been a source 
of great pleasure to the executive committee to note the 
splendid patriotism of the different members, as they have 
so willingly given their time and money in helping the Gov- 
ernment. However, every man should bear in mind that the 
war has only started and we will be called upon to make 
greater sacrifices both of time and money before the war is 
over. Every man is now being taxed to his capacity and 
there will be no let-up until a lasting peace is finally ob- 
tained. 

Tells of Service Flag. 

Our records indicate that a great number of our hard- 
ware boys are now engaged in the service. We therefore 
felt that it was only proper that we present at this Conven- 
tion a service flag which we are proud to state contains fifty 
stars. If perchance we have omitted the name of any man, 
it is due to the fact that we could not obtain his name. 

Condemns Wild Cat Catalogs. 

I desire to.call to the attention of this Convention the 
scheme which was practiced throughout the state last year 
by a certain catalog house which proposed to sell to the mer- 
chants a special service and obtain therefor $100. Several 
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thousand dollars were taken out of Arkansas from our mem- 
bers through this scheme, which proved to be absolutely 
worthless. The merchants should be cautious in making such 
contracts. If you are in doubt, leave it alone. Had you 
written the secretary before making these contracts we could 
easily have given you the information relative to the respon- 
sibility of this concern. 
Condition of the Membership. 

In view of the war conditions it has not been a year of 
unusual activity in association matters for the reason that 
men have not the time to leave their business and war work 
unless they are compelled to do so. As secretary, I do not 
feel like asking them to do it. We have lost a few members 
and have gained a few and are about on a par with last year. 

There has never been a time, however, when there was 
greater necessity for the retail merchants to stand together 
than now. I am confident that you are not interested in a 
detail report from me at this time with reference to all of 
the things done by the Association. There has been, how- 
ever, a great deal of work in the secretary's office, most of 
which has been merely detail looking after various matters 
which have arisen. The Executive Committee has mani- 
fested a deep interest in association work and has at all 
times come forward in a prompt manner in regard to matters 
which have been submitted to them. The success of the ad- 
ministration during the past year has heen due to the efforts 
of the committee and special efforts of our president, S. M. 
Beattie of Newport. Mr. Beattie has taken a great deal of 
interest in the Association and as a result of his sgges- 
tions, much of the splendid work has been accomplished. 

In conclusion | desire to remind the Association that the 
secretary, whatever assistance he can be to the individuai 
membership, is at your disposal and you are requested to call 
upon him at any and all times in regard to such matters as 
you may be interested in. This brief report giving only a 
few things in connection with the past year’s work is re- 
spectfully submitted for your approval. 

Dr. W. E. Taylor, director of Soil Culture, of Deere 
& Company, Moline, Illinois, delivered a very impor- 
tant address along agricultural lines the first day of the 
convention. By virtue of Dr. Taylor's peculiar expe- 
rience in agricultural conditions, his address was en- 
thusiastically received by the hardware merchants in 
attendance. He emphasized the fact that in view of 
the enormous demands upon this country there could 
be no possibility of an over-production, and he encour- 
aged the farmers of Arkansas to increase their produc- 
tion to the limit. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, May 7ih, Tom 
Johnson, of Newport, Arkansas, read a well-prepared 
paper on the question of “Turnovers.” In his paper 
he accentuated the fact that too many merchants lose 
sight of this important factor in their business, and as 
a result keep too many dead goods in stock. 

George L. Turner, of St. Louis, Missouri, delivered 
a very instructive speech on the implement situation, 
and in view of the present implement conditions his 
speech was intensely interesting to the Association. 

Mr. Thompson, of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IIl., addressed the convention on the 
Wire and Steel Situation, and the information which 
he imparted to the Arkansas merchants was highly ap- 
preciated. 

Hamp Williams, Federal Food Administrator for 
Arkansas, and past President of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Association, addressed the convention on 
Food Production and Food Conservation. In view of 
the fact that Mr. Williams during the nine months that 
he has acted as Food Administrator has perfected one 
of the best organizations in the United States, his 
speech was well received. He stated to the Conven- 
tion that the patriotic citizens of Arkansas had turned 
in excess quantities of flour to the amount of 37,000 
barrels. 

At the afternoon session a Service Flag was pre- 
sented, which contained 105 stars, representing the 
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boys who are now in the service. It was presented jn 
a very able and appropriate speech by Hugh D. Hart, 
of Little Rock. The response was made by Mr. H. S. 
Stevens, of Gurdon, Arkansas. 

J. R. Todd, of Moline, Illinois, the second day of the 
meeting addressed the Convention on the question of 
Farm Machinery as it is viewed today by the manu fac- 
turers, and as it affects the jobber and retailers. He 
went into detail and explained why the Priority Board 
at Washington had placed farm machinery as a third 
item on the list. He pointed out the absolute necessity 
of a continuation of the manufacturing of war ma- 
chinery in order that the efficiency of the war program 
would not be hindered. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
term: 

President, H. S. Stevens, of Gurdon. 

Vice-president, M. A. SowELL, of Piggott. 

Secretary, GROVER T. OweENs, of Little Rock. 

Executive Committee: T. W. JoHNson, of New- 
port; Ernest WINGFIELD, of Hope; JouN Henry 
MorGan, of Camden; E. H. Dunaway, of Morrilton, 
and C. W. Hankins, of Warren. 

The principal resolutions passed by the Convention 
deal with patriotic questions and are as follows: 

The Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, in con- 
vention assembled, again pledges its loyalty to and sup- 
port of the Government in this period of national crisis, 
when the sacred rights of humanity are at stake and all 
the world looks to America and American resources to 
end the reign of autocratic terror which the Prussian 
Powers seek to spread throughout the earth. 

The Arkansas Retail Hardware Association takes 
special pride in the large number of young men affil- 
iated with its membership who have so nobly enlisted 
in humanity’s cause, with the profound conviction that 
peace can come only with the overthrow of the op- 
pressor and the demolition of the autocratic dynasty 
which, through unholy lust for power, has embroiled 
the world in the most destructive and wanton war of 
all history; and its members, collectively and individ- 
ually, pledge themselves to do everything possible to 
support these men in the field. 

The Arkansas Retail Hardware Association 
keen satisfaction in and congratulates the people of 
Arkansas upon the appointment of one of its members, 
Honorable Hamp Williams, of Hot Springs, as state 
food administrator, and rejoices in the efficient manner 
in which this work has been conducted, and the manner 
in which all the people have joined to bring such signal 
success to his efforts. 


feels 


-ec- 


COUNSELS USE OF DISTINCTIVE TYPE. 


By carefully choosing an attractive type-face and 
using it in the various sizes for the name of his firm 
the hardware dealer will strengthen his advertise- 
ments. People will become familiar with the name of 
his store by seeing it printed always in the same dis- 
In this case familiarity breeds interest. 
It becomes easier to attract attention by means of uni- 


tinctive type. 


formity of usage. Prospective buyers recognize the 
firm’s name from having seen it many times in the 
same garb of type. ) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











ARRANGES A SCENIC WINDOW DISPLAY 
TO HELP SELL HUNTING SUPPLIES. 





The hunting enthusiast spies the deer in the woods, 
emerging from the thicket carefully making his way 
His 


blood begins to tingle with excitement. He raises his 


around the rocks to get a drink from the stream. 


arms in position for a perfect shot, takes a long aim, 
and—discovers that he has neither the shotgun nor the 
ammunition, and that he is not in the woods, that he 
has simply seen a very realistic picture. Oh, how 


he wishes that it were no mere picture! How he 





Scenic Window Display to Promote the Sale of 





Shotguns, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


Mr. Pape submits so clear and concise a description 
of the display that we append it in full herewith: 

“In entering the accompanying photograph for com- 
petition in your window display contest, we wish to 
state that, like the rest of our scenic displays, this 
was a great It not only attracted great 
crowds to inspect and admire it, but it also sold the 
shotguns, 


success. 
goods, which, in this case, consisted of 
rifles, and ammunition. 

“The display represents a typical hunting scene. 
The border of the picture is obtained by arranging 
shotguns, rifles, and ammunition of all kinds along 





Awarded Honorable Ment'on in 
Arranged by H. K. Pape, 


Rifles and Ammunition. 


for Luhring and Pape, Waverly, lowa. 


longs to be actually in the woods hunting deer and 
Well, what is there to prevent him from 
carrying out his desire? He has worked hard enough 
during the year. He needs a vacation trip in the 
woods. But, first of all, he needs the things required 
to make a hunting trip successful. He must get a good 
He lacks ammunition. The natural 
thing for him to do, therefore, is to buy the nécessary 
things immediately, not to chase all over town to get 
them, but to make his purchases right then and there, 
from the dealers who presented the picture of joy 
to him. 

Such is the effect of the scenic window display 
shown herewith. This exhibit was arranged by H. K. 
Pape for Luhring and Pape, Waverly, Iowa, and was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpwWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 


other game ! 


shotgun. also 


tin and painted green, on the 


the edge of the window space. The background is 
made of oak and spruce branches arranged to repre- 
sent a thicket from which the deer has just emerged, 
to go down to the stream and drink. 

“The rocky promontory is made by placing nail kegs 
and all kinds of small shipping cases on top of each 
other, and covering them with heavy wrapping paper. 
Then a cheap brown cloth covering is used, and by 
arranging gravel, rocks, and green crepe paper over 
the whole, a very nature-like appearance is achieved. 

“The waterfall and stream are made up out of a 
sheet of tin, small chains, nails, and a tinsel that is 
and granite ware, the 
and 


used in cleaning aluminum 
looking waterfall 


a small canoe, made of 


result being a very proper 
stream. You will also notice 


edge of the stream, the 
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same being securely fastened with a small chain and 
padlock. 

“The bridge over the stream is built from a toy 
which has a great fascination for the boys. 

“The pictures of the game birds, as well as that of 
the hunter with his dog, are window decorations 
furnished by the manufacturers of the guns and am- 
munition, and add a touch of reality to the scene. 

“The total outlay in money for the cloth and crepe 
paper was very small, and considering the results, this 
display was the least expensive of any we have 
ever had.” 


eae — 


DELTA FILES ARE SAID TO PROMOTE 
EFFICIENCY IN METAL SHOPS. 





Some hardware dealers make a fairly good living 
by remaining in their stores and waiting for the cus- 
tomers to come in response to newspaper 
advertising and other forms of, publicity. 

Others are not satisfied with an ordinary 

They are 
Conse- 


average volume of business. 
ambitious to enlarge their trade. 
quently, they neglect no opportunity which 
presents any likelihood of contributing to 
that end. Merchants of the latter type be- 
lieve in efficiency, not only as it affects 
their own stores but as a selling argument 
in behalf of standardized commodities. 
They realize that the most convincing rea- 
son which can be advanced in support of a 
line of goods is efficiency of performance. 
In this connection, a number of hard- 
ware dealers have recently obtained grati- 
fying results from: a new plan for increas- 
ing their sales of Delta files. It happened 
in each case that, situated near the dealer’s 
store, was a large factory where consider- 
able filing of metals was done. In each 
instance, the dealer first made enquiries and 
learned the kind of metal most in use un- 
der the file. He then selected a file espe- 
cially adapted to that class of work and 
asked the foreman to have one of the shop’s 
best mechanics test it out with particular 
Delta File reference to the amount of time saved in 
Philadelphia, Comparison with former methods of filing. 
——” Having acquired accurate figures con- 
cerning the average amount of time thus saved, the 
dealer approaches the purchasing agent of the factory 
armed with incontrovertible facts. No lengthy dis- 
cussion is required to convince him that a reduction in 
the labor-time of a job is equivalent to a lessening of 
the cost of production. Efficiency does not overlook 
such an element even though it be a saving of only 
20 minutes a day on each job. A factory employing 
100 men in work of this kind would, at the rate of 
20 minutes per man, save 33 hours of labor-time dur- 
ing the day. 





Delta File, 
Made by 


In the present shortage of labor and high wages, 
this is an item which no shop can afford to ignore. 
Consequently in the great majority of cases, the dealer 
will experience little or no difficulty in obtaining an 
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order for a quantity of the files whose use brings 
about this very desirable economy. The various files 
made by the Delta File Works of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, are said to effect notable savings in labor- 
time. Hence, the wise dealer will not consider it a 
waste of effort to write to the manufacturers for the 
Delta File catalog. 


— 
oo 


OBTAINS PATENT RIGHTS ON HINGE FOR 
SWINGING CLOSURES AND DOOR 
STAY AND HOLDER. 


Under numbers 1,263,930 and 1,263,931, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Oscar C. 
Rixson, New Rochelle, New York, for a hinge ‘for 
swinging closures and a door stay and holder de- 
scribed herewith: 








Numbered 1,263,930: 
In combination with a 
swinging closure and its 
frame, a hinge compris- 
ing a part adapted to be 
secured to the frame, a 
part adapted to be se- 
cured to the swinging closure, a link pivotally con- 
nected to said parts, means for locking said link and 
swinging closure against relative movement, compris- 
ing a latch and a keeper one of said members being at- 
tached to the edge of the sash of the closure and fac- 
ing the frame, whereby the latch is covered when the 
window is in its closed position. 











1,263,930 


ting 


Number _1,- 
263,931: A 
door stay and 
lott... holder com- 

“~ss.J prising two 
links _ jointed 
together and 
adapted to be 
pivoted respec- 
tively, to the 
doorand 
frame and 
adapted .to 

fold and unfold in the swinging of the door, one of 
said links being laterally flexible, and a stop arranged 
to prevent said links from completely unfolding. 
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MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE GIVES 
VALUE TO PRODUCT. 





On the battle fronts of Europe the high commands 
are, as a rule, entrusted to mer. of ripe experience and, 
what to fledglings seems, old age. Many of the most 
successful generals are more than sixty years old. 
Experience can be acquired only in exchange for time. 
It cannot be concentrated and distilled within a few 
days or weeks. There is no way of hastening its 
processes, just as there is no method of ageing the 
wood for a violin ora fine wine except in nature’s slow 
laboratory of the years. Making due allowance for 
all the exceptions growing out of efficiency systems 
and sporadic cases of genius, the incontrovertible fact 
is that experience connotes length of years—although 
length of years, it is true, does not always connote ex- 
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perience. Intelligence, application, and enthusiasm 
for one’s work are necessarily factors of that experi- 
ence. 

These considerations are as potent in the regions of 
commerce as on the fields of battle. We can gain a 


fairly distinct notion of the reliability of a commodity 
in advance of any actual test of its qualities by know- 
ing something of the experience of its producers. 
Even in the manufacturing world, seventy-two years 
is a long period in which to accumulate skill, trust- 
worthiness, and a sturdy standard of workmanship. 
Hence from every angle of preliminary study of their 





Disston Hand Saw, Made by Henry Disston and Sons, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


product, Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, have earned the right to be con- 
sidered in the forefront. The hand saws manufac- 
tured by this firm have a reputation in practically every 
part of the world. That means quality. It stands to 
reason that no such reputation can consistently be 
maintained except concurrently with the keeping up 
of standards of material and workmanship. Hard- 
ware dealers are counselled to weigh those observa- 
tions and to investigate the merits of the Disston hand 
saw, one of which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. A catalog giving exhaustive explanations 
may be had by addressing Henry Disston and Sons, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


se 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


26,912 —The Cuban representative of a firm in the United 
States is at present in this country with a view to securing 
agencies for the sale of tools, hardware specialties, and other 
lines. References. 

26,.918—A man in Senegal is in the market for pick axes, 
machetes. hand saws, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. 
b. New York. Correspondence should be in French. Refer- 
ences, 

26,923.—An agency is desired by a firm in India for the 
sale of cutlery and other geods. Payment will be made 
against documents. Correspondence mzy be in English. 

26,931—A firm in Russia wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of files, saws, and small machine tools. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. References. 

26,993.—A company in the Dominican Republic wishes to 
secure an agency for the sale of hardware. Quotations may 
be made f. 0. b. New York. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

26,935.—A firm in Brazil has sent a representative to the 
United States with a view to opening a branch office in New 
York. The firm desires to purchase hinges, padlocks, buckles. 
Tazors, scissors, hardware, and all articles used in saddle 
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manufactures and by the hardware trade. It is also de- 
sirous of securing ‘an agency for the sale of such goods. 
Most payments will be made by cash against documents in 
New York. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26.939.—A company in Russia wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of locksmiths’ tools, etc. References. 

26,942.—The representative of a firm in Brazil who will be 
in the United States until May 22, 1918, desires to purchase 
and secure exclusive representation for the sale of agricul- 
tural hardware, etc. References. 

26,952.—An agency is desired by a firm in Argentina for 
the sale of hardware, novelties, paints and varnishes, gal- 
vanized zinc, automobile repair parts, carriage accessories, 
cooking utensils, cutlery, etc. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 


oa 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 








American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 21, 22 and 23, 1918. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 24 and 
25, 1918. W. H. Donlevy, Secretary, 1012 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, June 10, 11, and 12, 
1918. Commissioner, William A. Webster, 1813 City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 


National Retail Hardware Association, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
June 18, 19 and 20, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

“ee 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Arkansas. 

The Rowton Robbins Company, Womble, has disposed of 
its hardware stock to the Cleve Kelly Hardware Company. 

The hardware stock of the Henry and Joyner Hardware 
Company of Ashdown has been sold to E. C. Henry and W. 
1. Joyner of Little Rock. 

lowa. 

Perryman and Weir, Elliott, have purchased the hardware 
store of Reynolds Brothers. 

A Nack has sold his hardware stock to P. Zwank of Har- 
ris. 

Ernest Arneson has bought the hardware business of C. 
A. Field at Joyce. 

U. S. Kramer has opened a hardware store at Waterloo. 

Minnesota. 

The Brainerd Hardware Company, Brainerd, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Edgar P. 
Slipp, Alberta Slipp and William A. Slipp. 

Montana. 

Ben C. Steele has purchased an interest in the A. Shaw 
and Company hardware and lumber business at Roundup. 
Missouri. 

T. G. Klepper has purchased the C. E. Walker stock of 
hardware at Lathrop and will install a complete line of hard- 

ware, furniture and undertaking goods 
Oklahoma. 

C. C. Clark, who sold his hardware store to W. H. North 
at Inola, will move to Boynton and take charge of the hard- 
ware store there. 

South Dakota. 

F. W. Bottomley has purchased the stock of the Clarke 
Hardware Company at Iroquois. 

A new hardware store has been opened in Chester by the 
Kaske-Norfjor Hardware Company. 
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STUDIES ADVERTISING FROM THE ANGLE 
OF THE CONSUMER. 


What comes after Truth? When advertisers and 
those to whom they appeal accept truth as a cardinal 
principle, is the work finished? Is there no higher 
ground to which we can then move? To be sure, if 
truth once becomes an integral part of advertising, we 
can count on the process of survival to kill out the 
unfit. But that does not free the advertiser from the 
need of being sure not only that his appeal to the con- 
sumer is true, but also that it is constructive. Does 
it do for the consumer what, in the long run, it is to 
the interest of the consumer that it should do for him? 
Advertising is to take its real place as a power in busi- 
ness life to just the degree to which it finds and does 
a werk worth doing, and does it better than it can be 
done by any other means. 

And the final judge is that indefinite, real creature 
—everybody else and ourselves—the consumer. 

Our fate—as advertisers—is in the hands of our 
own selves—as consumers. As consumers, we are 
calling on ourselves, as advertisers, to come up even 
higher than truth and ask ourselves whether, in a cold- 
blooded business sense—quite aside from all ques- 
tions of morals or ethics—we, in our advertising, ren- 
der a real, positive, constructive service. 

Let us look for a moment at the consumer’s interest 
in advertising and see how it calls us beyond truth. 

What Is Advertising? 

No good definition of advertising ever has been 
made, and the probabilities are one never will be. But 
for our discussion, suppose we say that, from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, advertising includes any effort 
(except personal salesmanship) to modify the attitude 
of any appreciable part of the public toward a com- 
modity for sale. 

That sounds formidable, but it is extremely simple. 
For instance, take a can of corn. If it has no label, 
it is simply a plain, white tin can. As a maker of or 
dealer in canned corn, I can offer it to you, and no 
matter what I say to you about it in my personal sales- 
manship, you are skeptical. If, however, I put a label 
on it, you at once feel a certain amount of confidence 
that probably the can really does contain corn. And 
if, perchance, the label contains a claim that it is a 
superior grade of honey-sweet Maine corn the confi- 
dence is increased, and if it also bears a distinctive 
name and the name of some responsible company 
packing or selling it, it takes on an entirely new aspect. 
The consumer buying this corn not only buys mer- 
chandise, but he buys and pays for all the claims made 
for it, and he also buys and pays for the possibility of 
securing another can just like it whenever he wants it. 





Advertised goods, therefore, are not merely mer- 
chandise. They are merchandise plus a quality guar- 
antee, plus a modified demand, plus a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the distribution system developed by the 
producer will make it possible to secure the goods 
whenever they are wanted. 


Advertised goods are those about which claims are 
made and responsibility is assumed, and it follows that 
advertising is an attempt to change demand. It in- 
volves two responsibilities—one for the advertiser and 
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one for the consumer himself. If he is to retain his 
position as a free agent in purchase, it is not only 
desirable but entirely necessary for him to sift all 
claims, to make every feasible test of quality, and to 
watch carefully all price statements for the purpose 
of punishing any misrepresenter by turning his own 
weapon upon him. The consumer holds the future of 
advertising in the hollow-of his hand and he is be- 
ginning to realize it. 
Who Is the Consumer? 

The consumer is not necessarily measured accur- 
ately by the mere volume of population. There are 
all kinds of modifications of population figures which 
must be made. In addition to all the changes which 
have taken place within the lifetime of comparatively 
young people, in the position of the public as con- 
sumers, changes are constantly going on, due to the 
modified conditions of living. Even if copy writers, 
artists, and printers had made no progress during the 
past generation, the consumer of today no longer 
could be reached in the way that the consumer of 
thirty years ago was reached. And when he has once 
been reached he no longer reacts in the same way. 

The character of the consumer and the conditions 
under which he lives determine the kind of distribu- 
tion which will serve him. And so we have the de- 
partment store, the chain store, and other changes in 
distribution, growing up, within the last few years, to 
meet new conditions of living. This means, also, 
changes in advertising methods and in the action of 
advertising upon the consumer. 

What Does Advertising Do to the Consumer? 

Advertising affects the consumer's wants. It changes 
the consumer's ideas of the value of his money and 
the relation of that value to the things his money will 
buy. It makes him want more different kinds of mer- 
chandise. 
There was a time, within the memory of many 


The most common instance is the case of 
soap. 
living people, when soap was practically all either soft 
soap or just plain soap. Now, no household is com- 
plete without eight or ten different kinds of soap. 
There must be at least two or three different kinds of 
laundry soap; there must be four or five different 
kinds of bath soap, and toilet soap, head soap, foot 
soap, and, in addition to these, several varieties of 
general utility soaps for miscellaneous purposes. 

Not only are the consumer’s wants more varied but, 
in many ways, they are of a much higher type than 
they were once. The average price of ready-made 
suits sold shows a distinct rise, even after allowing 
for the increased price of the goods _ themselves. 
These are only two of the ways in which the wants of 
the consumer are affected by the appeals to him in 
buying activities. 

A consumer’s ideas of the value of things he can 
buy also are disturbed by advertising. If a talking 
machine maker, or an automobile manufacturer, takes 
the back page of several magazines and successfully 
convinces several hundred consumers that there is 2 
large amount of joy for all the family in a talking 
machine or an automobile, it is quite probable that the 
money which otherwise might be invested in a bond 
or a savings bank account will go for a talking machine 
or an automobile, since it is extremely difficult to talk 
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about a bond, on the back page of a magazine, in four 
colors, in any way that will make it look like an at- 
tractive object for purchase out of the family funds. 
The large part of the responsibility for buying auto- 
mobiles with the money secured by house mortgages 
can be directly traced to the skill with which the mak- 
ers of automobiles talk about the joys of their pos- 
session, while there is nobody who cares to assume 
the responsibility for advertising the joys of having 
a house without a mortgage on it. Far be it from me 
to imply that the purchase of talking machines or 
automobiles is an economic evil. But the success with 
which advertising of these two commodities has 
changed the consumer’s ideas of value suggests some- 
thing of the power and responsibility of he who ad- 
vertises. 

Prof. Walter Dill Scott says that families in mod- 
erate circumstances a generation ago constantly lived 
in fear of the poorhouse, while today families in the 
same circumstances constantly live in the hope that 
next year they may be able to buy a Ford automobile. 
Much of this change is due to the consumer’s new 
ideas of value. 

What Does Advertising Do for the Consumer? 

In addition to these changes which advertising, as 
an institution, has effected in the habits of the con- 
sumer, there are certain things in which it directly 
helps him. More than ever before it has established 
the identity of goods, making it possible to repurchase 
goods which are satisfactory and to avoid the purchase 
of goods which are unsatisfactory. This, in itself, con- 
stitutes, in a large measure, a guarantee for the pres- 
ervation of quality in named products. 

The establishment of the identity of the producer 
is another aspect of the achievements of advertising 
for the consumer, which enables him to place full re- 
sponsibility for any failure to preserve quality, and 
to place it without any equivocation or any possibility 
of shifting. 

Not only is it thus more difficult to perpetrate a 
fraud after the goods have been once put on the mar- 
ket, but it is also very unprofitable to build up a named 
reputation unless there is to be a scrupulous care ex- 
ercised in preserving that reputation. This in itself 
thins out a part of the attempted frauds upon the 
public. 


One other advantage which the public secures from 
advertising is the economic saving which results from 
large scale production and distribution. In competi- 
tive lines, at least, a very substantial share of what 
can be saved by producing on a large scale over pro- 
ducing on a small scale is passed on to the consumer. 
Where there is no competition, this saving is very 
often pocketed by those who are responsible for mak- 
ing the goods known. But so long as competitive con- 
ditions can be guaranteed the consumer is reasonably 
sure of his fair share. 

Who Pays for Advertising? 

The direct annual United States outlay for adver- 
tising probably exceeds 600 or 700 million dollars, 
and it may be as high as 1,000 million dollars a year. 
While there is absolutely no way of measuring eco- 
nomic savings effected in production and distributing 
costs as the result of this outlay, it seems to be a rea- 
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sonably safe statement that, up to the present time, 
practically all of this outlay is absorbed by the de- 
creased production and selling cost and the increased 
speed of turnover of such goods as are wisely adver- 
tised. That, of course, is not saying that all cam- 
paigns carry themselves, nor is it saying that the 
amount of advertising expenditure can be indefinitely 
extended and be continuously expected to pay for it- 
self. But it seems to be a perfectly conservative state- 
ment that the economic savings directly traceable to 
the results of advertising in this country have been 
worth more than 600 million dollars, and probably 
worth more than a billion dollars a year during the last 
few years. 

Far more important than this direct cost, so far as 
its relation to this question of paying for advertising 
is concerned, is the social and economic effect. En- 
riched living, greater striving for ease, higher stand- 
ards of quality, more elaborate wants, and all the 
other social and economic changes directly traceable to 
these attempts to modify demand, probably present a 
muck more serious accumulation of charges against 
advertising than does the direct outlay itself. 

Whether these have been worth while it is by no 
means easy to answer. It involves a careful study 
of both the immediate and the ultimate effects of the 
expenditures which are induced in this way as com- 
pared with the effects of savings, or of more thrifty 
expenditures, which might have prevailed in case there 
had never been any general attempt to modify the con- 
sumer’s attitude toward certain commodities for sale. 

Not the least of the factors which must be consid- 
ered in this connection is the conservation of human 
energy which the new wants have brought about. 

To summarize, then, advertising is not a thing of 
itself, but an integral part of selling. Sometimes it 
represents improved selling and sometimes it does not. 
It carries with it new responsibilities for the adver- 
tiser and the seller, and it also carries with it new 
responsibilities for the consumer. The consumer is 
learning that if he is to preserve his ability to spend 
his money wisely, he is obliged to use advertising as 
a weapon for himself instead of allowing it to be used 
as a weapon against himself. 

The day of continued success.of dishonest adver 
tising is past. But more important still is the fact 
that the consumer is rising and will continue to rise 
to smite the advertiser who induces him to buy to his 
own hurt. 

Truth in advertising has come. Before the adver- 
tiser now looms the need for being sure that his ad- 
vertising is not merely true. His next need is to be 
sure that it is of real service. 


~-or 


WORKING FOR SUCCESS IS BETTER THAN 
IDLY WAITING FOR IT. 


The lazy man waits for success, and he waits in 
vain. The diligent man works for it, and gets it. The 
former is often so much of a lotus-eater as to expect 
to be rewarded for something he has not done. The 
latter does not want or hope for anything which he 
has not actually made an effort to earn. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











SALE OF MOTORCYCLE ACCESSORIES IS 
NOT HAMPERED BY WAR. 





Pessimistic hardware dealers were _ spreading 
mournful forebodings regarding the adverse effect 
which war conditions would have upon the sale of 
accessories for automobiles and motorcycles. Proof 
was then brought forth by some of the leading deal- 
ers in the business to show that the sale of automobile 
accessories would be brisk in spite of the war. How- 
ever, not much attention was paid to their remarks 
about the poor prospects for the sale of motorcycle 
accessories, so they kept on with their discouraging 
Therefore, the practical 
dispel the false 
On discussing the 


remarks about this business. 
dealers again must intervene to 
rumors which have been spread. 
matter with several of the most well known and suc- 
cessful hardware dealers, we find that they do not 
profess any apprehension over the distressing effect 
which many believe the war conditions and restric- 
tions will produce upon the motorcycle 
business. They claim that the production of motor- 
cycles is going on at a rapid rate and that the produc- 
tion figures of many manufacturers show an actual 
Prospects 


accessory 


increase over the years prior to the war. 
for a brisk sale of motorcycle accessories do not look 
discouraging. Hardware dealers need have no fear 
of falling down in this business this season. 


PATENT FOR A SHOCK ABSORBER. 





Philip H. Webber, Hoopeston, Illinois, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,263,494, for a shock absorber described herewith: 

The combination 
with the axle of a 
the main 
spring attaching bar 
thereof, of a rocker 
pivotally connected intermediate its ends to said spring 
and pivotally connected at one end to the axle, said 
rocker being formed at its other end with laterally 
spaced arms having apertured extremities and strad- 
dling said main spring, contractile springs having 


vehicle, 





hooks at one end engaged in the apertured extremities 
of the rocker and provided with hooks at their other 
ends, a bracket secured to the spring attaching bar, 
and a saddle having curled ends engaging the last- 
named hooks and resting upon the bracket. 


itn 


GIVES ADVICE ON HOW TO PREVENT A 
FIRE WHEN HANDLING GASOLENE. 





Autoists have often suffered through fires originat- 
ing from the ignition of gasolene vapors by sparks of 


static electricity. Static electricity may be caused by 


the friction between gasolene and an article such as 





a metal pipe or can. This often happens when the 
autoist puts a supply of gasolene in the tank. 
have also occurred in filling the tank with gasolene 
from a pump with a hose having a metal nozzle. In 
such cases frictional electricity has been generated by 
the passage of gasolene through the rubber hose and 
collecting in the metal nozzle, from which it was dis- 
charged by means of a spark when the nozzle was 
brought near to any metal substance. For safety’s 
sake, in filling a tank in this way, it is well to keep the 
metal nozzle in electrical contact with the car tank, or 
to use a hose with a metal lining. It is also advisable 
to remove wooden handles or other insulating sub- 


Fires 


can is 
hung by the bail on the pump hook, all parts of the 
can will be in electrical contact with the pump. When 
the tank is being filled with gasolene from a 
funnel 


stances on the bails of cans, so that when a 


can 
through a metal containing a chamois-skin 
strainer, care should be taken to have the metal of the 
funnel in electrical contact with the metal of the tank, 
and also to have the can from which the gasolene is 
poured kept in electrical contact with the metal of 
the tank or the funnel. If autoists will exercise only 
a little care in filling the tanks of their cars with gaso- 
lene, they will be in no danger of injury to them- 
selves or loss of money through fire. 


—s 
~-oo 


WINDOW DISPLAY OF ONE PARTICULAR 
LINE HELPS INCREASE SALES OF 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 








Hardware dealers are very frequently advised that 
an attractive window display is one of the greatest 
aids in the sale of automobile accessories. They have 
also been told that auto accessories lend themselves 
While it is 
very well for them to know these things it is likewise 
important that they obtain some information as to 
what kind of displays have been the most successful. 
On investigating the subject of window exhibits of 
auto accessories, we find that many hardware dealers 
are in favor of devoting their windows at different 


very easily to a good window exhibit. 


times, exclusively to one or two lines of accessories. 
They state that this is more profitable than trying to 
attract attention with a great number of different lines 
of accessories. It has been found to be very effective 
to arrange a window display of tires, and at some 
other time to prepare one to advertise automobile oils 
and greases. An exhibit devoted solely to an assort- 
ment of tools for repairing leaks and so forth is also 
compelling. By bringing the attention of the observer 
to a focus on some special line of accessories yreater 
results may be obtained than by attempting to show 


him too many articles at one time. 
——————~-<- 


You have not converted a man because you have 
silenced him. You may have lost his good will. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








FAULTY WORDING IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
IS CAUSE OF MANY FAILURES. . 


Faulty wording renders valueless more than $20,- 
009,000 worth of advertising every year, according to 
Oscar Hale, who spoke at the Business Science Club 
in the Walton Hotel, in Philadelphia, recently. This 
luss w.li Le an annual one until merchants who write 
their own advertisements either turn over the task to 
trained men or else learn the proper use or ihe 
English language, he said. 

“And the worst of all is, the merchant who throws 
his money away by this faulty advertising develops 
into the advertising man’s worst enemy,” he declared. 
“He spends his money lavishly and gets no results, 
then he knocks advertising and says it doesn’t pay. I 
wouldn’t be surprised to find some day an association 
of advertising men whose aim it will be either to assist 
these stubborn ones or else to influence advertising 
mediums not to take their copy.” 

* * * 

Of all the qualities sought after by buyers in any 

line of merchandise, economy is by far the most im- 





° imaiaemammiiameeemeiiaiamaaiiiie eal 


THREE WALLS 
Count Them 


Gwery part exposed to the heat in the 


The"Stay Satisfactory Range 
is tripled walled; inside wall special 
Wellsville steel; center ba A asbes. 
tos board; outside wall We' le pol 


ished steel 
No Open Seams—No Putty 


The Moriatch is hand riveted; the frame and top are selected malleable iron, and the three 
walls are hand riveted together, and must remain air-tight forever. The Monarch saves fuel year 
in and year out, due to air-tight corstruction. 





The The 
Yqrarch Way Satisfactory Range 
Du ] HOT BLAST FOREBOX 
Pp ex provides automatically 
Dr. ft just the right proportion 
of heated oxygen to in 


is another big reason the 
Moparch saves fuel. The 
fire is driven evenly from 
beth ends of the firebox 
and, whether you burn 
eoal or wood, you are sure 
to get heat from every 
ounce of fuel Nothing 
wasted 





sure perfect combustion 
and prevent the uncon- 
sumed gases from cscap- 
ing up the chimney 

This w another reason 
why the Monarch saves 
fuel 

The Monarch ye ite 
own way in fuel saved. 
We guarantee that 


Your Old Stove Taken as First Payment 
alance Easy Terms 


MIC WJowan Aroh. 


portant. 














This is true at all times. Of course, the 
present war has made the demand for this quality ex- 


tremely acute, but even in times of peace it is desired 


above every other feature. The average family has to 
save as much as possible in order to obtain the neces- 
sities of life and to have a little left for pleasure and 
recreation. Therefore, in doing their buying the 
members are always on the watch for something 
whose initial cost will be small compared with the 
service it renders and which will be less expensive to 
keep up than other articles of the same nature. For 
this reason, the emphasizing in an advertisement of 
this quality has a strong psychological effect on the 
reader. It will induce him to buy easier than any 
other method known to advertisers. 

A splendid illustration of the effectiveness of dwell- 
ing at great length upon the economy of the article 
for sale is shown in the advertisement of McGowan 
srothers Hardware Company, which appeared in the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, Spokane, Washington. In 
this copy the argument of the advertiser is that the 
range saves fuel, and the proof offered for the argu- 
ment is the construction of the range. The illustra- 
tion showing the construction makes the proof of the 
argument doubly strong. The second illustration 
showing the range as it appears ready for use is like- 
wise compelling. The feature is again 
brought out in the lines, “Your old stove taken as first 


economy 


Inasmuch as econ- 
would 


payment. Balance easy terms.” 
omy is emphasized in this advertisement it 
have been well for the company to mention the price 
of the range and make the copy complete. As a 
whole the advertisement is one which hits the buyer 
in the right way. 


QUALITY MUST BACK ADVERTISING. 


A business man who paid down good money to ad- 
vertise goods that he could not back up would be a 
fool. The wider he distributed them the more trouble 
he would have. Not merely would the goods come 
back, but the people who bought them and were dis- 
appointed would tell all their neighbors. This would 
create bad will instead of good will. 

The public understands these facts perfectly. When 
a merchant talks publicity about his goods, the public 
looks at it as a guarantee of good quality. In fact 
advertising standardizes quality. The public accepts 
statements made in a well-advertised store at face 
value, feeling that the merchant is under the bonds of 
publicity to make good. 


* * x 


When the advertising man or the window-trimmer 
has induced a man to cross our threshold, and you 
wait upon him, you may undo all of their hard work 
by some thoughtless word or indifferent act. There 
fore, I again want to impress upon you the importance 
of your position in acting as my personal representa 
tive in the store.—Proprietor to Salesman. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











VENTILATING ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association is to be held 
in Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918, 
and the program of the proceedings gives promise of 
an unusually instructive and interesting meeting. The 
motto of the Association is “A co-operation governed 
by the wishes of the members that will benefit the 
producer, the dealer, and the consumer.” A cordial 
invitation has been given to «ll manufacturers of warm 
air heaters and accessories to take an active part in the 
forthcoming convention. Owing to the limited time 
during which the convention is to be in session and to 
the number of important topics which are to be dis- 
cussed, it has been decided to begin the proceedings 
promptly at 10 o'clock in the morning of Wednesday, 
June 12th. 
as follows: 
Program of Fifth Annual Convention of the National 


Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, to 
Be Held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. 


The order of business and addresses are 


10:00. 1. Call to Order 
10:05. 2. Calling of the Roll. 
10:10. 3. Reading of Minutes. 
10:15. 4. Communications. 
5. Report of Officers. 
10:25, President’s Address. 
10:35, Treasurer’s Report. 
10:45, Secretary’s Report. 
10:55. 6. Appointment of Committees. 
Auditing Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 
11:00. 7. Reports of Committces. 


Executive Committee, Mr. John D. Green, Chair- 
man. 

Auditing Committee. 

Committee on Freights, Mr. Geo. Harms, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Legislation, Mr. J. M. McHenry, 
Chairman. 

Committee on University of Illinois Warm Air 
Heater Testing Plant, Mr. Edward Norris, 
Chairman. 

Discussion led by Professor A. C. Willard. 

Other Committees. 

8. “Trade Acceptances,” by Mr. I. L. Jones. 
9. “The Factors that Determine Comfort in a Warm- 


Air Heated Dwelling,” by Dr. E. Vernon 
Hill, Chicago. 
10. Government Business. 
“Room Heaters,” by Mr. W. L. Dawbarn: 


“Ranges and Other Goods,” by Mr. Frederick 
Will; “Results of Tests of the Heating of 
Army Cantonments,” by Mr. J. M. McHenry. 

11. Increased Costs. 

Mr. G. D. Wilkinson. 

12. “Better Warm Air Heating,” by Professor J. D. 
Hoffman, Purdue University. 

13. New Business. 

14. Unfinished Business. 

15. Report of Nominating Committee. 

16. Election of Officers. 

Special Dinner at 6 P. M. in Hotel Pfister. 


+> 





> 


The man who claims or complains that there is no 
chance to get ahead, that competition is too strong, 
must be put to it for explanations of the growth of 
some of his fellow merchants. 





NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING AND 








FUEL ADMINISTRATOR DESIGNATES A 
SPECIAL COAL WEEK. 


United States [uel Administrator Garfield has 
designated the period from June 3 to &, 1918, as “coal 
week,” and has instructed his associates to carry on an 
intensive and specific campaign during that week to 
The fuel 
organizations of the various States, the county chair- 
men of fuel committees throughout the Nation, coal 
dealers, chambers of commerce, mine operators, and 


induce our people to order their coal early. 


others are all called upon to do their utmost to make 
this week's drive a big success. 

‘rom some States has come the objection that the 
trouble about the coal supply does not come from the 
the 
dealers, who complain that they cannot get sufficient 


consumers, industrial or domestic, but from 
coal to deliver. In spite of this, the Fuel Administration 
is very anxious that the early ordering campaign be 
vigorously pushed. 

hy accumulating a large volume of orders in the 
hands of the dealers it is expected that there will be 
demonstrated to every agency concerned in the distri- 
bution of coal the universality and urgency of the 
demand and this, in turn, will give rise to a steady and 
increasing pressure for rapid and equitable distribu- 


tion. This is particularly true as to the railroads and 


other transportation agencies. Every unfilled order 
for coal will at once become an active and _ pressing 
argument for increased distribution efficiency. by 
keeping coal orders constantly accumulating, the result- 
ing pressure, it is believed, will have the effect of keep- 
ing production at the highest possible point during the 
summer months. 

It is also felt that with the bulk of the year’s supply 
of coal ordered well in advance, the various distribu- 
tion agencies of the Government will be in a position 
equitably and properly to adjust the demands as be- 
tween different communities. 
ately to gauge the increased demand and properly to 


It will be possible accur- 


divide the available supply. 
In sending out its “early erdering” publicity in the 
form of posters, motion-picture . slides, four-minute 


i 


speakers, and appeals through the daily press, the 
United States Fuel Administration is adding to these 
an especial appeal to those ordering their coal early 
to await deliveries with patience. It is pointed out 
that it is obvious that the entire coal output of the 
country can not all be delivered at once; but at the 
same time it is clear that no matter what the condition 
of the supply may be those orders which are on the 
books of the dealers will be filled prior to those re 
ceived later in the year. 

The State branches of the National Council! of De- 
fense are being asked to aid in this “early-ordering’ 
drive, and the Fuel Administration believes that if the 
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bulk of orders, both domestic and industrial, are in 
hand by July 1 there will result a marked improve- 
ment in railroad facilities, especially as by that time 
millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment ordered 
by the Director General of Railroads will have come 
into use. 


While particular pains are to be taken in this cam- 
paign to reach the domestic consumer in an effort to 
ward off any possible coal shortage in the homes next 
winter, it is plain that, after all, the greatest help 
toward the plans of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration must come from the large industrial consumers 
who, by getting in early their orders for the bulk of 
the fuel their plants will need, can lend a tremendous 
impetus toward speeding u,» production at the mines 
and delivery that shall employ to the fullest all trans- 


portation facilities. 
~*e- 


OFFERS TABLE OF CAPACITY RATINGS 
TO WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLERS 


The installing of a warm air heater is a task which 
requires much careful figuring and computation. A 
slight mistake is often very costly. Therefore, in- 
stallers need all the help that can be given them to 
It is for this 
purpose that we present this list of capacity ratings, 


make the possibility for errors small. 


compiled by a well known manufacturer of warm air 
heaters : 

Conditions under which dealers are called upon to 
install furnaces vary to such an extent that it is im- 
possible to give exact ratings which will apply in all 
cases. The capacities given in the lists are, there 
fore, to be considered as approximate figures only and 
are not guaranteed. In deciding what warm air heater 
to use, all the peculiarities of the job should be con 
sidered—such as construction and shape of the build 
ing, length and elevation of warm air pipes, how cen 
tral a location can be secured for warm air heater, 
and number of warm air pipes to be used. The fol- 
lowing table may be useful in connection with ca 
pacity ratings given. This table is also approximate, 
and, although taken from standard authorities, ow 
ing to varying conditions cannot be guaranteed. 


lire Pot Total Cross section 


Diameter. Area. Area of Heating Pipes. 
20 in. 314 in. 350 in. 
22 in. 380 in. 440 in. 
24 in. 452 in. 532 in. 
26 in. 531 in. 634 in. 
28 in. 616 in, 743 1n. 


To use this table add together the cross sectional 
area of all the warm air pipes it is proposed to use 
and select a heater with air passing capacity equal or 
exceeding the sum thus obtained. 

Always select a warm air heater one or two sizes 
This will be more eco- 
No 
more fuel will. be consumed to do the same work, as a 


larger than actually needed. 
nomical and in every respect more satisfactory. 


slower fire can be maintained, and the wear and tear 
A small warm air heater re- 
quires forcing, which overheats the air: and warm air 
heater heating has often been condemned for this 
cause alone. 


will be very much less. 
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MANY SPECIAL FEATURES MAKE WARM 
AIR HEATERS A TRADE BUILDER. 


If at a council of sorcerers, seers, wizards, witches, 
fairies, and all other members of the Association for 
the Promotion of Enchantment, Magic, and Mysti- 
cism, it should be decided to take all the different 
makes of warm air heaters, reduce them to the same 
level of popularity, give them all the same amount of 
advertising and start them off again on a race for the 
public favor, there would be some makes which would 
forge ahead, from the start, and soon the old order 
of things would be restored. Such a statement seems 
strange, but it is true. We do not have to make a 
very exhaustive study of the warm air heating field 
to discover why this is the case. The explanation 1s 
simple. Although there are hundreds of heaters on 
the market at one price, there are some which are 
more in demand than others simply because they pos- 
sess certain advantages over the less popular ones. 
They have special and exclusive features which enable 
them to do the work required of a warm air heater 
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Number 24A Moncrief Warm Air Heater, Made by The Henry- 
Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


much more efficiently and economically than their 
rival heaters. 

These conditions explain the success of the Mon- 
crief Warm Air Heater, according to the manufac- 
the 
Cleveland, 


Henry-Miller Foundry Company of 
Ohio. The 


Number 24A, Moncrief 


turers, 
accompanying illustration 
Warm Air 


The following are the special and exclusive features, 


shows Heater 
which, it is claimed make this warm air heater a great 
trade builder: 

All Cast Iron. 

Moncrief Duplex Grate with large grate surface. 

Straight and deep fire pot cast extra heavy in two 
sections. 

All cast iron top return flue radiator affording a 


large radiating surface. 
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Latest and most improved grate hangers, each grate 
hanging individually and capable of being removed 
without touching a nut or cotter pin; simply take out 
the bar. 

Self-cleaning surfaces. Such cleaning as may be 
necessary can be attended to readily through the 
smoke flue, feed door, and clean-out door opening. 

The Moncrief beaded doors assure an absolutely 
gas and air tight warm air heater. All cup joints deep 
and roomy. Will burn all grades of hard and soft 
coal. 

The Height: All Moncrief Warm Air Heaters are 
low down and can be set to advantage in low base- 
ments. All collars extend through casings. 

Hot water for domestic purposes may be obtained 
by running a coil in the special pouch at side of feed 
door. 

Extra large double casings, affording abundant 
space for the circulation of air. 

Dealers and installers may obtain full details re- 
garding the Moncrief Warm Air Heaters from the 
latest catalog of the manufacturers, which may be 
obtained by addressing The Henry-Miller Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ 
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TELLS WHAT IS MEANT BY ABSOLUTE 
AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 





The atmosphere in a pure state is essentially a 
mechanical mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, water vapor 
and carbonic acid. Omitting the last two items, the 
atmosphere contains by volume 21 parts of oxygen 
and 79 parts of nitrogen, and by weight 24 parts of 
oxygen and 76 parts of nitrogen. Besides the two 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen, in the open the atmosphere 
contains between 0.8 and 1.0 parts per cent per volume 
of water in the form of vapor and an average of 0.03 
to 0.04 per cent of carbonic acid, 

The humidity or amount of moisture contained in 
the air, is referred to as either absolute or relative 
humidity. The amount of moisture which a cubic 
foot of air will hold increases with ary increase of 
temperature, so that the ratio of the moisture it con- 
tains at any temperature to what it could hold is 
called the relative humidity. The amount of moisture 
actually contained is called the absolute humidity. 
Thus, a cubic foot of air at zero might contain as much 
as 0.5 grains of moisture, that being the measure of its 
absolute humidity. When this air is raised to room 
temperature, or 70 degrees Fahrenheit, the absolute 
humidity will still be 0.5 of a grain per cubic foot. The 
air at this temperature would be capable of containing 
8.0 grains of moisture per cubic foot, so that its rela- 
tive humidity would be only 6 per cent. 


- 


IS EASY. TO INSTALL AND CLEAN. 





It is important for manufacturers of deflecting reg- 
isters to remember that their product cannot succeed 
unless it satisfies the user. It is also essential that 
the register be pleasing to the dealer or installer. The 
main features that give satisfaction to the user of a 
deflecting register are first, the supplying of the neces- 
sary amount of heat and, second, the providing of a 
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means.to keep the register clean so that it will not en- 
danger the health of the occupants of the house in 
which it is placed. In order to please the dealer or 
installer, the register must be easy to fasten so that he 
will not have to waste any time or go through any un- 
necessary trouble. 





LS Fone 


Walworth Deflecting Register for Side Wall and Base Board, 
Made by The Walworth Run Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


All of these features are said to be present in the 
Walworth Deflecting Register For Side Wall and Base 
Board, shown in the illustration herewith. This de- 
flecting register is made by The Walworth Run Foun- 
dry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is declared by the 
company that the convex face of this register gives it 
a large air opening which guarantees a full supply of 
heat. It is also claimed that this register is sanitary, 
since by merely turning a button the entire face and 
deflecting plate can be easily removed for cleaning. 
The method of fastening this register to the wall pipe 
or stack head will, according to the manufacturers, 
please the dealer or installer. The register is made in 
such a way that it is unnecessary to use any tools in 
fastening and so that it prevents the wasting of valu- 
able time. The dealer or installer who desires in- 
formation regarding this register should write to the 
Walworth Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for its latest catalog. 


+ 


TELLS IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR. 





Some amazing figures as to the amount of fresh 
air which the average adult person consumes are 
furnished by reliable scientists who tell us that approxi- 
mately 2,800 gallons of air are used by a grown man 
every twenty-four hours, while as for both food and 
drink he will not consume over one gallon in volume. 
Furthermore, he can live for days without water, and 
weeks without food, but would die within three 
minutes if deprived of air. This emphasizes the 
importance of a proper amount of fresh air as an 
agency for sustaining life and health. Practically all 
of ‘the diseases from which we suffer, especially dur- 
ing the winter season, such as bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and the many other forms of nasal and lung diseases, 
are all directly traceable to improper ventilation of 
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supply of fresh air. In spite of all the advantages 
which may be claimed for hot water and steam heat- 
ing systems, they all fail utterly in this main big 
principle of proper air supply. A hot water or steam 
radiator, placed in a corner of a living room, merely 
heats the air contained in that particular room over 
and over again in the same manner that an ordinary 
coal stove would do if placed in this same room instead 
of the radiator, and this same air is breathed over and 
over again by the occupants. Were this the only 
advantage of a warm air heating system, it would, in 
itself, be sufficient to commend this system above all 
other forms of heating. 


» 


EXPLAINS THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING 
CAPACITY OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Dealers and installers frequently ask for certain 
general rules for determining the capacity of the warm 
air heater necessary to heat any particular house. 
According to a reliable manufacturing company, 
before such rules can be offered it is first necessary 
to understand certain conditions. In the following 
paragraphs is an explanation of the conditions neces- 
sary to determine the capacity of a warm air heater 
to warm a given house. We publish this information 
in the belief that it will be of benefit to dealers and 
installers. 

In recommending a certain-sized warm air heater 
to warm a certain-sized house, the calculation is based 
upon the cubic contents of the house. Warm air 
heaters warm, according to size, a certain number of 
cubic feet of air space, under favorable conditions. 
This is known as capacity of the warm air heater. 
That is all the manufacturer can vouch for. Next 
comes a large number of conditions that affect the 
size of the warm air heater needed for any particular 
house. For instance, one house, containing the same 
number of cubic feet of space that another may have, 
would require double the number of units of heat to 
warm it, and keep it warm, or maintain the heat con- 
tinuously to a certain degree, depending upon its per- 
fect construction perfect workmanship 
whether the walls are built heavy and tight; whether 
of brick, stone or wood as material; whether the walls 
are furred out to prevent conduction; whether the 
windows are large and numerous; whether the doors 


or less 


open to the outside, are large and exposed to wind; 
whether the ceilings are high or low; whether the 
rooms are enclosed tightly ; whether proper ventilation 
is provided to draw off the foul air; whether the 
smoke chimney has a good, continuous draft ; whether 
the construction of the house is such that a warm air 
heater can be centrally located, so the pipes conduct: 
ing heat would be nearly uniform, and 
possible to reach the several rooms; whether the pipes 


short as 


are all large enough that conduct the heat to the several 
rooms, as well as the registers; whether the furnace 
is set up properly with all its connections; whether 
the cold air box is of proper size, with a valve to 
regulate its flow; whether good and proper fuel be 
used; whether the warm air heater has good care in 
supplying the fuel, and also the proper regulation of 
the dampers to maintain a uniform draft according to 
the weather. 


All these conditions have to do with the 
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perfect and economical working of the warm air 


heater required to heat any kind of building. Some 
houses are heated with half the fuel that other houses 
are, of the same size in cubic contents, depending on 
the kind of building and the care and judgment in 
So no 


general rule can be given as to the capacity of a warm 


attendance, and the exposure to wind, etc. 


air heater needed to heat a certain house, unless these 
conditions are known. It is therefore policy to get a 
warm air heater of ample capacity to heat the build- 
Well- 
built houses are heated the easiest, and with less fuel, 
Much 


is not 


ing, making a fair allowance for “discounts.” 


as the warm air can be retained in the rooms. 
less coal is required to supply the waste. It 
what it costs to warm the house, but what it costs to 
keep it warm that counts. A poorly-built house will 
condense and waste three times as much heat as one 


well built. 


DESCRIBES TESTS FOR VENTILATION 
INSTALLATIONS IN HOUSES. 


The test of ventilation installations rests principally 
on the determination of the contents of carbonic acid 
in the air of the ventilated rooms, the measurement of 
the velocity of the air in the ducts, the verification of 
the temperatures in the rooms, when the maximum ad- 
missible temperature is prescribed, and on the exam 
ination of the contents of the water vapor. 

Determination of ‘the contents of carbonic acid: It 
will be well, after using a building provided with a ven- 
tilation installation for about a year, to proceed to ex- 
amine the efficiency of the ventilation by the determina- 
tion of the carbonic acid, the occupation of the rooms 
being in agreement with instructions. lor rooms little 
occupied it generally suftices to determine the renewal 
of the air per hour. 

Measurement of the velocity of the air: 
what chiefly matters is not so much the determination 


As usually 


of the quantity of air for the whole building as the de- 
termination of the quantity of air for each of the 
rooms, it is necessary to take the measurements in each 
of the ventilation air ducts and of the extract air or as 
it is usually more practicable, at the orifices of these 
ducts in the rooms in question. To simplify the work, 
in practice the measurements are ordinarily taken by 
the aid of anemometers, that is to say, by means of a 
small wheel with vanes put in motion by the air cur- 
rent, in view of the reception of the installations. In 
the installations in which constant control of the quan 
tity of air produced ought to be provided, we determine 
by means of a differential manometer the velocity of 
the air, consequently also the quantity of air by the dii- 
ference of pressure exerted on the center of the front 
face and the back face of a small disc, set in motion by 
the air. 

The velocity of the air in the cross section of the 
duct is not always uniform all over and varies very 
much, particularly in an inlet or outlet orifice placed 
near to a bend at right angles to the axis of the duct. 
To determine the average velocity of the air by the aid 
of an anemometer, the measurements ought really to be 
taken simultaneously at a great number of points of the 
the duct 
would be very complicated and would create some 


cross section or of orifice. However, this 
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rather appreciable resistance to the movement of the 
air. 

The best plan is to take the measurements with an 
anemometer, either by pushing the instrument into the 
crosss section of the duct, or at the orifices in a uni- 
form and constant manner at short and equal intervals. 

At the time of the measurements it is not necessary 
to raise the grating which is found at the duct open- 
ings. The accuracy of the anemometers should be 
checked from time to time, either directly before or 
after the tests, and the results determined by aid of the 
equation found by the calibration. 

Ordinarily the anemometers are tested in a current 
of free air and they ought consequently to be used in 
the same conditions. If they are placed in a pipe 
which borders on the wheel of the vanes, they indicate 
other values. We draw particular attention to this 
peculiarity. 

As the usual conditions under which the anemome- 
ters are tested are never those of the determination of 
the velocity of the air at the outlet orifices provided 
with gratings, it ought also to be understood that the 
results will not be without error. A certain control is 
possessed if it is possible to measure the quantities of 
air flowing into each of the rooms, then the total quan- 
tity of air in the main air duct, and to compare the last 
with the sum of the partial measurements. 

When the measurements are made by means of the 
discs mentioned above, it is necessary to install these 
discs in a current of air with a movement as uniform 
as possible and in such a way that at the point where 
the pressure will be measured, the air in the duct will 
have an average velocity. ; 

In order to render the movement of the air visible in 
the room, we recommend the burning of the powder at 
the base of the ventilation air duct. Thus, the ex- 
planation sought for is frequently obtained of the 
formation of air currents which may be easily caused 
by a change of direction of the air by reason of its 
meeting with any body (secondary current, etc.), and 
ordinarily are made to disappear by diverting the flow 
of air. 

Verification of the temperature in the rooms: Gen- 
erally the measurement of the temperatures by means 
of ordinary thermometers cannot be recommended. 
If an ordinary thermometer only is at hand it is neces- 
sary, before or after using it, to determine its errors by 
comparing it with a normal thermometer in a large 
tank filled with water at the temperature of the room. 

The place where the thermometers are hung is of 
very great importance. The best method is to use a 
certain number of thermometers, it generally suffices, 
however, at the time of the reception of the installa- 
tion, to measure the temperature at 5 feet from the 
floor in the middle of the room by a thermometer sus- 
pended frem the ceiling. If this cannot be done the 
thermometer ought then to hang in the middle of the 
partition wall, the reverse face of which terminates a 
heated room, leaving a space of %4 to 1 inch between 
the thermometer and the wall. Naturally, the ther- 
mometer ought to be protected against the radiant heat 
from a heating body situated in the room. 

When it is wished to measure exactly the relative 
temperature in a room, we recommend utilizing a large 
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There should always be a 


number of thermometers. 
thermometer above the floor, one at the height of the 
head and one under the ceiling; these thermometers 
should be placed vertically. For rooms of average 
size it requires about nine positions of this kind, there- 
fore 27 thermometers. 

Finding the degree of humidity: 
maintain in the rooms a fixed degree of humidity, the 
object of this specification is to prevent too great a de- 
gree of humidity being carried to the occupants. As 
the occupants emit more humidity as the lack of satura- 
tion in the surrounding air is greater, the measuring in- 
struments indicate, as a general rule, when the rooms 
are taking up a sufficient degree of humidity. It is 
well then, when finding the degree of humidity that the 
installation should produce, to take the measurements 
with the full ventilation in the occupied rooms. 


If it is specified to 


SHOWS HOW HEATER PROTECTS 
HEALTH. 


“Do you realize that whereas a person 
exhales twenty cubic feet of impure air every minute, 
if the lungs are not supplied with that amount of pure 
fresh air to take the place of the vitiated air, health 
will be sacrificed?” This question is asked by the 
Thatcher Furnace Company, 134-140 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 131-137 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York City. It brings up a subject 
of much importance in the making of warm air heat- 





normal 


ers. If a warm air heater is unable to supply fresh 
air, heated at the proper temperature, and if it fills the 
atmosphere with coal gas, it is dangerous to the health 
of the user. In _ the 


Thatcher Tubular 


Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the accom- 
panying_ illustration, 


such a condition is said 
to be impossible. It is 
claimed by the Thatcher 
furnace Company, 
which manufactures this 
heater, that its product 





not only brings pure 
: fresh air into the house 

Thatcher Tubular Warm Air . 
Heater, Made by Thatcher Fur- direct from out of 
nace Company, 131-137 West 35th — 
Street, New York City, and 134- doors, but that it also 


140 West Lake Street, Chi " ; . 
Iinois. = 49° heats it quickly to the 


proper temperature without burning out the life giv- 
ing qualities of the air. The tubular construction 1s 
said to cause such a rapid circulation of the fresh air 
through the tubes that it does not become overheated 
or scorched. The heating surfaces of the Thatcher 
Tubular Warm Air Heater are, according to the manu- 
facturers, all practically self-cleaning, there being no 
complicated or concealed flues to retard the travel of 
the flame and hot gases by the accumulation of soot. 
Among the other distinguishing features claimed for 
this heater are simplicity of operation, durability, and 
economy in fuel. Further information regarding this 
heater will be sent to the dealer or installer who writes 
to the Thatcher Furnace Company, 134-140 West [Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 131-137 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR CIRCULAR CORNICE. 


BY QO. W. KOTHE. 
The enclosed drawing shows the design of cornice 
The main feat is in de- 
Shops that have a 


work quite often met with. 
scribing the circular moulding. 











in detail drop lines into stretchout cutting lines hav- 
ing similar number. Repeat the same process in drop- 
ping points from the miter line. This process pro- 
duces the offset in each member and produces the 
miter in the manner shown. The medallions com- 
monly called brackets are laid out in a similar way. 
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Patterns for Circular Cornice. 


machine can expedite the process of shaping up the 
entire crown mould in one piece. But where it mus? 
be done by hand then blank patterns as shown to the 
right must be drawn. 
signing the detail to suit size and projection and di- 
vide each curved 


First draw the elevation, de- 


line into equal spaces. Number 
points and bends in the manner shown. 

As the circular part is a semi-circle the miter may 
be a 45 degree line to which lines are projected from 
the detail. From these points in miter line the circular 
part may be described. 

The pattern for the horizontal piece is set off by 
picking the stretchout from detail as from 1 to 25 and 
stepping it off on a line below. Through each of these 


points draw a horizontal line and then from each point 





In the center an enlarged view of the medallion 1s 
Pick the stretchout 
step it off on the stretchout line, allowing for the bot- 


shown. from the face view and 
tom then draw stretchout lines through each point 
From all points in the side view drop lines into pat- 
tern, crossing those lines to correspond with eleva- 
tion. This gives the pattern for sides and bottom. 
The front can easily be marked off from the face 
pattern. 

Coming to the circular mould it is best always to 


sketch a detail as at “M.” This shows where each 


joint is made and where laps must be allowed. Next 
from the center A, extend a line indefinitely and pick 
the radius A-B and set over as from B’ to A’. From 
this point drop a line indefinitely. Now draw radial 
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lines through each curved moulding as through the 
ogee, the reverse ogee, and the quarter round, estab- 
lishing points in center line as R-T-S. These are the 
radii from which to describe the blank patterns. It is 
always best to space the curved mouldings so as to 
obtain the proper girth in the blank pattern. These 
are shown as at “R,” “S” and “T.” These patterns 
are made in length so as to cut out well across the 
sheet of metal. Enough of them are cut out to make 
the semi-circle. Miters are not cut on the circular 
ends until the entire circle is finished, after which the 
patterns for the horizontal pieces are formed up and 
laid on and marked. Sometimes narrow patterns are 
developed with which the circular mouldings are 
marked for the miter. 


—---e-@e--- - 


CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ARE URGED TO ATTEND THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The importance of the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the National Association Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors of the United States is so thoroughly appreciated 
by D. M. Haines, Secretary Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago that he is leaving no effort un- 
tried in an endeavor to induce all the members of his 
organization to attend its sessions. With this pur- 
pose in mind he has sent out the subjoined letter: 

“The National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States will hold its annual Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11th to 14th, 
inclusive; and our local association should be well 
represented. Large delegations are coming from New 
York City, Brooklyn, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; St. Louis, Missouri; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Spring- 
field, Illinois; Peoria, Illinois; and from as far West 
as Denver, Colorado, and San Antonio, Texas. 

“Milwaukee is at our door. So do not let it be said 
that we are so close-fisted as to begrudge the trifling 
expense of the railroad fare. We must not be indif- 
ferent to conditions affecting us. The other cities 
named are reaping the benefits of organization. There- 
fore, you should come and see, meet and learn how it 
is done. Those of us who attended past conventions 
of the National Association were amply repaid for the 
time and money spent. 

“Do not wait, but write me at once pledging your- 
self to attend for at least one day, so that the com- 
mittee may have plenty of time to take care of all in 
the matter of transportation and hotel accommoda- 
The experience of others will benefit you.” 

Yours very truly, 
D. M. Hatnes. 


tions. 


e+ 


BUILDS UP SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS BY 
GIVING GOOD SERVICE. 


If a jobber who wants to make his business a pros- 
perous one, starts out by making a lot of promises to 
deliver goods promptly, and then is unable to keep his 
promises, he will not stand the ghost of a show of 
realizing his desires. No excuses will be accepted 
They will simply see this side of 


by his customers. 
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the matter: if he knew in the first place that he coul: 
not deliver the goods at a certain time, he should not 
have made the promise to do so. His customers 
depended on him, and he broke his trust. Faking or 
“four-flushing” will never bring prosperity to the 
jobber. Success depends on service. This is what is 
said by Tanner and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
to account for the increasing volume of busi 
ness which it is doing. The company claims that its 
service to the tinsmith has been so prompt that it now 
enjoys the reputation of being “the quick shippers.” 
The company does an exclusively wholesale business. 
It states also that it ships the order the day that it is 
received, and that it always has or makes what the 
tinsmith asks for. The company deals in standard 
brands of black and galvanized sheets, roofing plates 
in all grades, tin and lead, sheet copper and zinc, 
bright plates and solder, tinners’ supplies, a full line 
of shelf goods in tin and granite ware, and cornice 
materials. Tinsmiths are advised to write to the com- 
pany for particulars about the many lines which it 
handles. 


>> 


RELIABLE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IS 
ESSENTIAL TO GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 





That which differentiates an up-to-date sheet metal 
shop from its less successful competitors is the me- 
chanical equipment thereof. Satisfactory results can- 
not be obtained by using old-fashioned tools. The 
Forming Roll, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion,. is self-opening, self-closing and self-adjusting 
and is said to be built for any capacity up to 1% inch 
plates. The manufacturers claim that this Forming 
Roll can be changed very quickly to operate single 
geared for rapid work, if desired, when forming light 
sheets. It also has a 
quick adjusting device 
for the rear roll, con- 
sisting of sprocket 
wheels and a_ chain, 
which permits adjust- 


Treadie Gap Shear, Made by Bertsch ing both ends at the 
and Company, Cambridge : : 
same time, or either 


City, Indiana. 

end independently as desired. A noteworthy feature 
of this Forming Roll is the automatic hinge for re- 
moving formed sheets. The hinge is counter-balanced 
and when opened raises the top roll automatically, also 
lowers the bottom feed roll at the opposite end which 
permits the operator to remove the formed sheets very 
quickly, from one position at the machine. When the 
hinge is closed the feed rolls return to their proper 
positions automatically. The lower front feed roll 
is provided for a vertical adjustment for sheets of 
different thicknesses. The bottom roll does not have 
to be adjusted, except when changing the work from 
light to heavy sheets. 
frame and gears extra strong semi-steel. Dealers who 
are interested should write to Bertsch and Company, 
Cambridge City, Indiana, for their Catalog “IF.” 


The rolls are forged steel, the 


‘ usin 

Tell a man what he ought and ought not to do, and 
ten to one he'll go and do just the opposite. J.ct him 
catch you doing those very things, and before night 
he will be patterning after you. Queer, isn’t it? 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED BY THE ARMY. 


According to a statement made by Major Mark L. 
ireland; Quartermaster Corps, U. S. A., who is in 
command of the extensive automobile repair shops at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, the great need in the pres- 
ent war is Motor Transportation, and the greatest 
problem arising in connection with motor transporta- 
tion is to keep it available at all times for service. In 
order to accomplish this, the Government is in actual 
need at this time of hundreds of sheet metal workers 
and automobile mechanics as well as of men posses- 
sing skill making them useful in and about automobile 
repair industries. By request of the Commanding 
Officer, as set forth in the subjoined letter, a digest 
of the details of this service is herewith given: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

The Government is calling for Mechanics, men 
skilled in various trades. 

Will you aid this Shop (Quartermaster Mechanical 
Repair Shop Number 304, Fort Sam Houston, Texas) 
in securing mechanics for this purpose ? 

This is a real call for a real need, and your assist- 
ance and earnest co-operation is needed in view of the 
influence which you exert in your trade. 

IRVING SCHWARTZ, 
2nd Lieutenant Q. M. Corps, N. A. 
Assistant Personnel Officer. 

The education and training of men for service as 
mechanics with the Army is one of the principal fac- 
tors of the shops located at Fort Sam Houston. Ade- 
quate instruction is given the men to qualify for serv- 
ice with mechanical units for service in this country 
and abroad. A large percentage of Americans in this 
section of the country are somewhat surprised to 
know that such an organization exists at Fort Sam 
Houston, where men are daily being received for 
training in the particular duties connected with motors 
and motor transportation. 

The Government has been extremely generous in 
the apportionment of non-commisioned grades, and a 
large percentage of the officers now serving with the 
shops have been promoted to commissioned officers 
from the ranks of enlisted personnel. An instance of 
advancement is Lieut. Ira A. Tedder, well known in 
the Brownsville District. Lieut. Tedder offered his 
services to the Government as an enlisted man; with- 
in a short time his ability was recognized and he was 
promoted to Ist Lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps, and is at this time in charge of one of the prin- 
cipal departments of the shops. The instance cited is 
but one of many where men of energy and ability have 
been promoted to administrative positions in the shops. 

Much difficulty is encountered in the failure of can- 
didates for enlistment or induction to grasp the value 
of those benefits classed under the heading of allow- 
ances. To illustrate this point a case will be taken 
of a man who has a wife and one child, a dependent 
mother, father-in-law and grandmother-in-law, but 
who himself only has the qualifications sufficient for 
4 position as unskilled laborer. 
end allowance per month are: 


The value of his pay 
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REP eee ee Ro ee a Ee $ 30.00 
Family allowance for wife and one child............ 25.00 
Family allowance for dependent mother............. 10.00 
Family allowance for dependent father-in-law........ 10.00 
Family allowance for dependent grandmother-in-law. 5.00 
The value of rations, February, 1918................ 11.36 


(Paid to soldier in cash if living at home and not in 


camp) total cash received........ eae Pe eee mee’ $ 91.36 

Free medical attendance for self and family worth 
ee Se OE. OO TE, ves knvvnccsccoccerecs ...$ 2.00 
Free clothing supply worth per month............... 10.00 

Savings effected by purchase of family supplies through 
commissary; $2.00 per month per person........... 8.00 

Value of compensation at Government rates which are 
COUMMMAGTCIEE FORDE, GROTH... .cccccccccccccceccece 5.00 
$116.36 


It must be clearly understood that several of the 
above items vary—clothing with the conditions of 
service, value of medical attendance with the size of 
the family and its health conditions, compensation with 
conditions to number of dependent relatives, 
whether the soldier dies in the service or throws an 
additional burden upon the family by being from par- 
tially to totally disabled ; also the value of the rations 
fluctuates with market prices and is not paid to a sol- 
dier when he obtains his meals in camp. The savings 
by purchasing for the soldier’s family in the Govern- 


as 


ment commissary depends upon the proximity of his 
family to the commissary and the number in his im- 
mediate family. It is not permissible for him to pur- 
chase for any persons who do not eat at his own 
board. 

In addition to the above the soldier may insure 
himself for any abount between $1,000.00 and $10,- 
000.00 in increments of $500.00 at a cost of 64c¢ per 


month for age 20, 66c per month for age 25, 69c 
per month for age 30, 81c per month for age 40. In 


case of his death the insurance is paid in monthly in- 
stallments for 20 years at the rate of $5.75 per thou- 
sand dollars of insurance. In case of disability pay- 
ment is made monthly at the same rate during the 
life of the insured. If he dies before 20 years ex- 
pires payments for the balance of the 20 years go to 
his heirs. If he lives 50 years the payments continue 
until he is dead. 

A man who is more than an unskilled laborer is 
promptly promoted to Private first class. A man who 
A man ¢a- 
Men 


of special skill or who show capacity for foreman- 


is in the helped class is made Corporal. 
pable of independent work is made Sergeant. 


ship, are promoted to Sergeant first class, Quarter- 
master Sergeant or Quartermaster Sergeant Senior 
Grade. It will be noted that some of these higher 
non-commissioned grades really pay the soldier with 
a family better than some of the commissioned grades. 
A man may become a candidate for commission im- 


mediately upon entering the service. He cannot be 
examined until he has completed three months’ service. 


*- 


PUBLIC OPINION INFLUENCES MAKING 
OF BETTER SHEET METAL 


and supply concerns, roofers, metal 


workers, shop owners, and contractors who handle the 


Hardware 


products of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, receive instructive 
suggestions to aid them in advertising their business. 


The accompanying illustration is one of many electro- 
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types and line drawings which are supplied without 
charge to customers of the Company to enable them to 
render their publicity more graphic and, therefore, 
more attention-compelling. In advertising, a good pic- 
ture is often worth a thousand words, according to 
an adage employed by. the Company. 

It may truly be affirmed that advertising is the form- 
ing of public opinion in favor of the advertiser and his 
No man engaged in 





commodities. 
. business depending upon public pa- 


=) c 
on LINNYy 
eae 


tronage can afford to neglect the 
In the 


last analysis, it is what people say 


influence of public opinion. 


and think about the merchant and 
his goods which make or unmake 
him. 

Public opinion has been edu- 
cated in this country to demand 
high grade products. This, in turn, 
compels the production of better 
¢ commodities. From the manufac- 


turing point of view, one of the 











Sample of Electro asic principles which underlie the 
for Advertising, shee! 
Furnished to Dealers ; 


by American Sheet 


production of meritorious 


metal is the judicious selection of 


and Tin Plate 
Company, aterials. Due to the comparative- 
prtebarek, materials. nt mpari 
Pennsvivania. ly recent triumphs of scientific en- 


deavor, it is decidedly easier to secure sheet metal of 
dependable quality today than it was a few years ago. 
Again, this result may be traced to sound advertising 
which has the effect of stimulating scientific effort. 

It is asserted on authoritative grounds that the prod- 
ucts of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company re- 
sist rust, rot, and corrosion with a degree of efficiency 
which is truly admirable. This desirable quality was 
secured through the discovery by scientific experts that 
a content of copper added to high grade steel increases 
rust-resistance. It can, therefore, confidently be ex- 
pected that roofing, spouting, culverts, ornamental 
work or any other form of sheet metal the duty of 
which is to repel the onslaughts of all kinds of weather 
will give much better service if made of copper-alloyed 
sheets. Information along this line and other particu- 
lars concerning the metal products of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, can be had by addressing a request for details to 


that concern. 
“ee 


DESCRIBES GOOD TROUGH HANGER. 

Without going into very minute details of manu- 
facture, it may be said that a good trough hanger is 
one which is easily attached, properly shaped, and hon- 
estly made from metal which will resist corrosion and 


Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger, Mace by Abbott Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


last as long as the eaves trough which it is designed to 
hold. The Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger, an illus- 


tration of which is shown herewith, is said to answer 
every one of the foregoing requirements. 
from two pieces of galvanized steel. 


It is made 
Samples of this 
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hanger and prices can be obtained from the maker 
Abbott Manufacturing Company, 2900 Central Av« 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF SOLDER. 


Practical mechanics insist upon the best materia! 
and accurate proportions in the various forms of fluy 
which they use. They know that 
they cannot do good work with poor 
materials. 
always on the alert for reliable prod- 
ucts in this line. A satisfactory flux 
must be safe and non-corrosive. As 


Consequently, they are 


a rule, also, it is better when free 
from acid effects. The L. B. Allen 
Company, Incorporated, Chicago, I]- 


Allen Flux, Made 
by L. B. Allen 
Company, iIn- 

corporated, 

Chicago, IIlinois. 


linois, makes a flux, three forms of which are shown 


in the accompanying illustration. In any form “Al- 
len-I*lux,” it is declared, solders any metal. It is 
said to be non-acid, non-corrosive, and safe. A sam 
ple is sent free to mechanics for their dealer's name. 
Dealers are advised to write for terms to L. B. Allen 
Company, Incorporated, 4555 North Lincoln Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

a 

OBITUARY. 

Edward L. Billingslea. 

One of the widely known leaders in the pig iron 
business passed away May 16, 1918, in the person of 
Edward L. 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Maryland fifty years ago. 
inence in the industry by the exercise of talent, dili- 


sillingslea at his residence, 4539 Ellis 
The deceased was born in 
He rose to a place of prom- 
gence, and perseverance. Possessed of a charming 
individuality, he made many friends in commercial 
and social circles who sincerely regret his untimely 
demise. At the time of his death he was the resi- 
dent partner in Chicago of the well-known firm of 
Rogers, Brown and Company. Mr. 
active in club affairs and heid membership in the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, the Union League Club, and the 
South Shore Country Club, all of Chicago. 
a 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


sillingslea was 


Lamp Burners. 
From T. H. B. Garner, Spickard, Missouri. 
Kindly advise who makes lamp burners with collars. 
Ans.—Plume and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut; Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut ; and Wheeling 
Stamping Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Maytag Washing Machine. 
From Fred L. Pansh, Abbotsford, Wisconsin. 
Will you kindly tell me who manufactures the May- 
tag Washing Machine? 
Ans.—The Maytag Company of Newton, Iowa. 
Acid Swabs. 
From Charles Skidd Manufacturing Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
We would appreciate it if you would kindly advise 
who manufactures acid swabs. 
Ans.—Potomac Manufacturing Company, 5217 Bal- 
timore Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Atwood 
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1,263,358. Lock Carl E. Anderson, Winnetka, Ill. Filed 
Jan. 27, 1916. 

1,263,280. Door-Holder. James C. Costello, Cortland, 
N. Y. Filed May 19, 1917. 

1,263,403. Metallic Barrel. John C. Gorton, Warren, 


Ohio, assignor of one-third to William G. Hurlbert, Warren, 
Ohio, and one-third to The Bostwick Steel Lath Company, 
Niles, Ohio. Filed Mar. 19, 1915. 


1,263,428. Utensil-Handle. Adam W. Kaufman, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed May 7, 1917. 
1,265,435. Wrench. Henry H. Klingbiel, El Reno, Okla. 


Filed Feb. 19, 1918. 
1,263,447. Saw-Setting Tool. 
toria, Ill. Filed Oct. 7, 1916. 
1,263,591. Self-Emptying Bucket. 
Williams, lowa. Filed June 21, 1917. 
: 1,263,604. Garbage-Receptacle. Frank W. Royster, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Filed Apr. 7, 1917. 
1,263,623. Door-Spring. James F. 
Filed Dec. 15, 1916. 
1,263,066. 


Frank L. McConnell, As 


Lawrence Murphy, 


Swift, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Lawn-Mower Sharpener. Miles Hastings, 
seloit, Wis. Filed May 3, 1917. 
1,263,677. Replanting-Hoe. 
Cal. Filed Aug. 15, 1917. 
1,263,680. Clothes-Line Holder. Clarence 
sey, Gladstone, N. J. Filed June 9, 1916. 
1,263,682.  Ojil-Can. 
Filed Sept. 26, 1916 
1,263,779. Grass-Edging Tool. 
N. J. Filed Aug. 23, 1917. 
1,263,812. Latch for Double Doors. 
cago, Ill., assignor to The Seng Company 


Samuel N. Jessup, Turlock, 


Kin- 


Yatman 


Oscar Kriner, Martinsville, Ind 


Je yhn Lentz, Ridgewood. 


Julius T. Seng, Chi- 


Filed Nov. 17, 1915 


1,263,830. Ventilator. Jeniamin W. Wolf, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. Filed May 5, 1916. 
, 1,263,833. Ventilating System for Stables and Other 
orncings. Gustaf H. Akerlund, Bray, Minn. Filed Mar. 2, 
e i. 











a) . J 4s 
‘ a bee meped ‘, z 
wil ff 44s 
‘ . 






























Filed 


tarhite, Alden, lowa. 


1,263,840. Oil-Can. 
june 20, 1917. 
1,263,°63. Fish or Fowl! Lifter. 
City, Mo. Filed Aug. 20, 1915, 
1,263,892, 
Arthur J. Holdsworth, Detroit, Mich., assignor of one-half 
to Christian Schneider, Detroit, Mich. Filed June 23, 1915. 
1,263,895. Richard W. Hubbard, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 
1,263,912. Claude P Atlanta, 
Ga., assignor of one-half to Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. At 
lanta, Ga. Filed Sept. 4, 1917. 
1,263,916. Sad-lIron. Charles C. 
assignor to Bliss & Drake, Newark, N. J. 


1,263,927. 


John N. 


May T. 


( ‘rosby , Kansas 


Cover-Holder for Glass Jars and the Like. 


Concealed Hinge. 
Filed June 26, 1917. 


Ventilating Device. Lyle, 


Meeker, Newark, N. J, 
Filed June 2, 1917 


Combined Electric Stove and Toaster. Harold 


\. Rice, New York, N. Y., assignor to Redtop Electric Com 
pany, Inc. Filed Sept. 22, 1915 
1,263,949. Shovel. Charles Singer, New York, N. Y 


Filed Dec. 26, 1917, 
1,263,988, Extension Kly-Swatter 
Mont. Filed Nov. 10, 1916. 
1,264,000, Signal Device for Fishing-Lines. Charles Bern 
hardt, Fitchburg, Mass. Filed Sept. 15, 1917. 


Agnes ©. Youngs, 


Bozeman, 


1,264,045, Razor. Joseph W. Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 7, 1916. 
1,264,056. Ventilator. Louis Geibig, Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


Filed Sept. 21, 1917. 

1,264,081, Meat-Chopper and the Like Herbert L. 
Johnston, Troy, Ohio, assignor to The Hobart Manufacturing 
Company, Troy, Ohio. Filed Feb, 21, 1916 

1,264,084, Gate-Latch. John Henry Jungemann, Wolsey, 


S. D. Filed Dec. 15, 1917 

1,264,093. Mail-Box Signal. William ID. Klees, Plain 
view, Minn., assignor of one-half to Albert H. Senst, Plain 
view, Minn. Filed June 19, 1917 

1,264,108. Fence-Wire Clamp. Kenneth Maddox, Hart 
ford, Ky Filed Sept. 26, 1917. 

1,264,120. Gate-Fastener. Peter Neiss, Valentine, Nebr 


Filed Oct. 29, 1917 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








NOTABLE INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF 
STEEL GIVES A BRIGHT OUTLOOK 
FOR TRADE. 





In consequence of a notable augmentation in the 
production of iron and steel the first weeks of this 
month, the outlook for the trade is of a distinctly 
encouraging character. As a result of this favorable 
state of things, the trade expects soon to be able to 
meet all demands for steel without difficulty. There is 
a section of the trade that believes that 60 days of 
intense production will remove the urgent require- 
ments of the Government and allow resumption of 
commercial business. This view is not encouraged in 
Washington and there is reason for believing no change 
will be made in the program decided upon. 

Under the direction of the War Industries Board, 
the trade has large discretion in supplies to steel con- 
sumers. Few complaints have been made by cus- 
tomers about the new policy. Shipments have been 
continued in all cases where the steel involved was in 
a form that made it useless to the Government. In 
other cases the mills are serving customers by dividing 
the available supply. In this way all get some steel, 
but none get all that they want. 

lew industries considered non-essential use steel. 
The automobile industry is the prominent industry 
affected by the war demands for steel, but there are 
few other industries that will be curtailed to any- 
thing like an equal extent. The plumbing trade, pri- 
vate building construction and other interests will suf- 
fer, but all these industries are busy in other fields. 
Building probably will proceed on a large scale, but 
the building will be different from that in peace times. 

The War Industries Board has requested the mills 
to give preference to manufacturers of oil field sup- 
plies and agricultural machinery and implements, after 
furnishing steel to be directly used in the war. The 
manufacturers of boilers, machinery of all kinds and 
other essentials will not be affected. Stove makers, 
typewriter manufacturers and industries of the same 
type will be affected in some degree. Typewriters will 
be affected less, however, than most other non-essen- 
tials. 

The increase in the production of iron in the first 
weeks of the month is attributed to better shipments 
of coke from the Connellsville district. The improve- 
ment in iron production establishes a record. © The 
April production also was good, but only a little better 
than in that month of 1917. Iron is being made at a 
rate of about 40,000,000 tons. Further increases are 
expected and a production of as high as 43,000,000 
tons is predicted. 

Some of the furnaces have reached about 94 per 
cent of capacity; the steel mills on the average are 
still operating at less than 85. The poor showing by 


the steel mills is due to a shortage of scrap which has 





had an important effect on the mills which depend 
upon it. The leading interest now has 53 of its 59 
furnaces in operation. 


STEEL. 

Mills in the Youngstown district are heavily booked 
with Governnient orders for 6 and 8-inch. shell bars 
and are unable to take on any of the tonnage which the 
sritish now are anxious to place. The mills were 
alloted considerable tonnages of the 1,200,000-ton 
Government order which was recently placed among 
the various makers throughout the country. Part of 
the allotments are now in process of rolling. Ship- 
ments of shell steel have been going forward to con- 
sumers faster than the latter can handle it on account 
of the limited capacity of heat-treating equipment. As 
a consequence, the steel is piling up in their yards. A 
few mills are shipping shell bars direct to heat-treating 
plants. From here the bars are being forwarded direct 
to the fabricator of shells. 


COPPER. 

With the time for the expiration of the copper price 
agreement drawing closer, and conferences between 
the producers, refiners and the War Trade Board 
scheduled for this and the next week, interest in the 
market centers on the outcome of the conferences. 
While it seems to be a foregone conclusion that refin- 
eries will be allowed to raise their charges to the pro- 
ducers, it is not so certain whether producers or the 
consumers will have to bear the higher refinery 
charges. 

Some of the first quarter statements of the copper 
mining companies reveal that production cost of copper 
is steadily on the increase. From 12.796 cents a pound 
in the fourth quarter of 1917, Utah’s cost rose to 
14.027 cents a pound during the first quarter of this 
year. If the higher refinery charges are now added to 
the cost, even a raise of the copper price to 25 cents, 
would hardly reimburse the producers for the addi- 
tional expenses. There are persistent rumors that 
the copper producers have received assurance that the 
War Industries Board will meet them half way in their 
demands and that a compromise price of 24.25 cents 
will be established to take effect on June 1st. How- 
ever it is not safe to place reliance in such rumors 
for it will be remembered that the talk was that steel 
prices were to be advanced, instead of which they were 
left unchanged, and we fail to see that the copper in- 
dustry has any better case, in fact, if as good. It is 
to be presumed that it would have to be shown there 
would be positive advantage to the Government 
through granting an increase in the price and that 
production is not possible at a 23.50 cents leve!, which 
will not be an easy matter to prove. 

Copper supplies are not as plentiful as the should 
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be and an increase ought to be arranged, but it is by 
no means certain that advancing the price would have 
the desired object. The scarcity of copper in the past 
two years was not due to the price not being profitable 
enough but to various physical difficulties over which 
the price had no control. It seems that the thing to 
be done is to see that these difficulties are removed and 
that more attention be given to efficiency and less 
attention to profit and loss accounts. 


TIN. 

The market for tin shows no change in the absence 
of any offerings of spot metal of any description and 
neither Straits nor Banca is in sight. Chinese tin is 
offering the only slight relief to consumers, but the 
metal is quoted at prohibitive prices. For May ship- 
ments from China g9Qc is asked and for tin which ar- 
rived at the Pacific Coast $1.05 to $1.10 is asked. 
Demand and inquiries are active, but there are no 
sellers in the market. 

A few special lots of Straits tin have been sold for 
future shipment at prices which demonstrate the fact 
that the price of No. 1 Chinese tin has crossed Straits 
tin, the high price obtainable for No. 1 being explained 
by the impossibility on the part of some buyers of 
getting Straits tin at all. Permits cannot be obtained 
for shipment from Singapore except for preferred 
consumers and Straits cannot be cleared at all for 
dealers, and only for preferred consumers, provided 
the exporter is one of the favored few. 





LEAD. 

A decidedly firmer feeling is noticeable in the lead 
market, as there is a better inquiry and sellers are less 
willing to shade the Trust’s price than they have been 
for some time past. There are not many buyers, but 
they are making more urgent efforts to get supplies, 
and are gradually advancing their bids. With each 
concession on the part of buyers, however, sellers 
advanced their prices accordingly, and few sales have 
been made. The movement is larger than it was last 
week, but shipments were principally on old contracts. 
Lead ore is in good demand, with prices well sustained. 
The retirement of some of the low-priced sellers has 
stiffened the market which is quoted today at 6.65 
cents to 6.70 cents St. Louis as compared with 6.50 
cents to 6.55 cents a week ago. What has helped the 
market along has been the buying by dealers who on 
several days lately have paid a higher price than has 
been quoted by producers to consuming buyers. 


BAR SOLDER. 

No further increase in prices has been made, and 
the market continues at the figures given in these 
columns last week. They are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, per pound 57 cents; Commercial 45-55, per 
pound, 521% cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 47% cents. 

SPELTER. 

Reports from the St. Louis market indicate that 
spelter is in better demand, and the market is strong 
and advancing. The trade has not quite adjusted 
itself to the advance in high grade zinc ores, but the 
pinion is general that there will be a proportionate 
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advance in the price of low grade ores. Smelters are 
predicting much higher prices for spelter in the near 
future and claim that unless the market advances, a 
greater curtailment in the production of spelter will 
become necessary. In the meantime they are raising 
their prices, while both dealers and consumers are 
buying steadily on the way up. The only fixed prices 
at present are on grade A spelter (original specifica- 
tions) of 12.00 cents St. Louis base, and plate zinc at 
14.00 cents and sheet zinc 15.00 cents f. o. b. manufac- 
turer's works, subject to usual list extras and dis- 
counts. There is some talk that the Government may 
wish a fixed or maximum price on the style of grade 
A spelter used by the Army, but as this is primarily 
a re-distilling operation, the production cost depends 
largely on the cost and selling price of prime Western 
spelter, and therefore the price of one could not very 
well be fixed without fixing the other. ) 
SHEETS. 

According to sales managers, inquiry for all grades 
of sheets, especially galvanized, was never so heavy as 
during the past few weeks. The mills are booked 
heavily for galvanized sheets for war purposes. 
ern sheet mills are taking only priority orders placed 
by the Government or by the subcommittee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


‘ 


East- 


TIN PLATE. 

To some extent production of tin plate has been 
curtailed by a scarcity of sheet bars. As a whole, how- 
ever, the tin plate industry is operating at the rate of 
between go and 95 per cent of capacity. Shipments 
are heavy and, therefore, stocks in warehouses are 
down to normal. Government business continues to 
absorb large tonnages. 

OLD METALS. 

Supplies are more plentiful in the Chicago market 
and prices, which may be considered nominal, are as 
follows: Old steel axles, $41.25; old iron axles, $41.52; 
steel springs, $30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.00 
to $30.36; Number 1 cast iron, $26.75 to $27.25, all 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 
1114 cents; lead, 5 cents; zinc, 4% cents; cast alumi- 


num, 21 cents. 


PIG IRON. 


Evidence of the more adequate coke supplies that 


now are reaching the furnaces is shown by April's 
record in pig iron production. The tonnage of 3,288,- 
211, an increase of 75,120 tons over March, is the best 
in 11 months, or since May, 1917. 

Definite plans have been laid whereby distribution 
of pig iron will follow lines insuring 100 per cent 
supply to consumers for war business, irrespective of 
the present obligations of the furnaces. The Govern- 
ment’s interests will be handled through the sub-com 
mittee on pig iron, which will allocate tonnage where 
and as needed. Preliminary to putting the system into 
effect the producers have been asked for data showing 
orders on hand, estimated output for the balance of 
the year and unsold tonnage. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 














METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. 
feoctene Xe prseaneune . seve $7 38 Boring Machine.......0-++00+++- 60% 
eee ee eee newer eeee eeeeeee I sO ie nem eee eee ets 
a Sheet Carpenter's Nui......- ete 50&10% 
Full coils......... per 100 Ibs.$10 25 
PIG IRON Cetesls.......2 per 100 Ibs. 10 $0| Hollow. 
ie i ae ill 200 onney’s.......se++ doz. $30 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2. 53 00 TIN. ey  * ee Pat Ose 0 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 2 37 50) pig tin Nomina) 
Lake Sup. Charcoal. = 37 50 Bar tin.............+++++-- Nominal 
PE cvievccescce ° 33 50 Post Hole. 
Diswelt, ont soe shor gos “$12 50 
wan’'s Post Hole an e ° cts. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan's, 4to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
Per Boz Ship. 
$4 peut icmineeedeemel oe 1 ADZES. Reod's. with or without screw... fe 
RLV cece csccsceece Carpenters’. nell’s ” - ™ ‘o 
xX Dé xeceuseaeenee 20 10; 
xxx 14420 PERO LEI LIES 21 55' ee (ee eeeeee .---1S% 
AEE — cpsiehe seemensa 23 00 Coopers’. AWLS. 
B28. ce eeeevesees . OS Serer Tere 15% Brad 
x Sn educusedan ae .* 
ae “Gmroceseessasones 36 30) White's. ....++sseseeeeeeeees 15%| No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
Es cstsnaneeueen 43 10 Railroad. | No. 1050 Handled. e 1 05 
MIE EID. sc cccccesesses 46.00 Plumbs.........ssseeeeeeees 20%| Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, | 
Paicat aatids Vio F™ * 8s 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 30 C45, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 1850 F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32 Common........ jie. 1 95 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 18 90 Sd. sc eare dene he renal 32 eae a«~ 1 00 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20z28 2050 Musket. ......ccccccces rere”, 4 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. | Loaded with Black Powder.....32%! Shouldered...... —e 1 60 
No. 10 per 100 Ibs. $5 4 Lentet with § » Senetestens Powder, 9, PORE. cccccscce ee ” 75 
Pe See e medium grades... .....seeccee 
MURAI ccsccaneel per 100 Ibs. 550 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
io He eter eeeeeees om +4 _ 5 55 MOE. . cn cnccseavecsaes 0 ve. 
INO. 1G..ccccccccces Ctintiinctene No. 1 handled....... per d 65 
ree inidiaas 32% No. Is, socket han’ld. = 1 35 
mo ess epeater Tade.....32%| NO. / Otamiecy....«-- . 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLEDBLACK. Smokeless Leader Grade... ...32% a 
No. 18-20 me per 100 tbs. $6 25 Black Powder.........++++++- 32% 
De B2-B6. cocccovee per | s. 6 U. M. C. 
No. hk gree weed per 100 lbs. 6 35 Nitr o— 32% AXES. 
DRE 0 dcuies: anne SR RE - ~\upppentedeaaenebsences: 320, | Boy's Handled. 
Te onnseeeses ee ee New Chub... 2232] Ningata.ccccseseed 9:25 
| Broad. 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000 " 
TE ccna per 100 the. 96. 95| ameter ZS gaan. ........88 28 ei 8 neennene 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. 7 10 © fieddgenge....22. 163] - ‘Puomen's (handled)... 
No. 22-24.......0+- per 100 Ibs. 7 25 Each a elain t 
RES per 100 Ibs. 740| DuPont's aces 1-3 il 2s , 
Se ckieecannene per 100 lbs. 7 50 “ “ kegs.. 3 10 Bitted (handl 
Sere per 100 lbs. 770} DuPont's Canisters, _.... 56 —~ Silver S _. 
No. 30. 100 Ibs. 8 20 . “ iti 32 arren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 
seesedumaad per S. pa ide ‘Ib 3? Warren Blue Finished........ 15 Ov 
© @nokeless drons.’. 43 30] Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. oe = we oS 
We Macantivesne’ ; - -kegs... 5 75 henfies 
se. 28 ser 100 the, 9 85|, og a See | OO Te ee eed. 135 
2, SES eee wer Steel.......0 
Di Meets cctcacawas per 100 lbs. 9 90 L. es. Guage, ina tyerting li 25 bebe a > Finished....... 12 30 
ee ern per 100 Ibs. 10 00 -.. Orange, Extra Sporting ' atchless Red Pole...... «++ 11 50 
eccccdecccccovese 90 4 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL, |*"®&% Oranee ExtraSporting | Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100 Ibs. |L. & R. an Extra Sporting be “wend s Natl. arg oS. 50 | 
Wood $ Smooth SS ee $9 25 L& Ly cage egeeseveese 56 | The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
No: 22-26 ....00 9 30|+ range, ae Sporting are the base prices. 
“ “~~ No. 25-26...... 9 35 $-lb. canisters......... 32/ 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
“ “~~ No. 27 oD 9 40 L.&R. ge ae Sporting 4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
3" Py beeen }-Ib. canisters......... 22| 44 to 5% Ibs. advance 75c. 
No. 28.......++. 9 50 | Hercules*‘E. C.” and “Infallible"* 
SO CAB GFUMS....ccccces 43 50 
PATENT PLANISIIED SHEET Hercules“ E. c.,"" ae 22 OC BAGS, oor “— 
IRON. Hercules “E. C.,’ $-kegs eoccecce 11 25 Pounds 25 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, es 25 can 22 00 Per 1,000... “$s ‘00 6 $0 7 30 9 So | 
100 lbs., base No. 28....... $12 75 | ttercules _Infallible,’ 10 can 
nae enunee Hercules “E C$ leg AR BALANCES, SPRING. 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 57 c eos SA ane “eatellibte’ 00| Pelouze......-sseeeeeeeeeeeeee+20% 
Commercial, 45-55...... **  §24c|Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle 
RE ne ee o 47ic a ree 1 25 
Mersuies o Lightaing Rifle, 125 BARS, CROW. 
SPELTER Hercules y ae Rifle, Pinck or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
I Sl len EUEEwO 2 DO COE EOS O EO CS 1 25 | 
I ie oe tae eooce. 88 Hercules Catene Rifle, canisters 1 50 
SHEET ZINC ———". pansion 1 00 BASKETS. 
i ca caw dee ee $22 00 ANVILS, 
Ren then@ Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs... perlb. Small WHpe...-....per Gas. 10 08 
nee SS cpa) Meee eee SS 
COPPER. Board and P _ : Sten Suet. ¢bu. Ibu. 1$ bu.) 
up to -17¢ | * : = 
Copper sheet, base....__.... +++ -d2$C — * Thicker if "ise perib. Per coz. $800 $1150 15 00! 











| BEATERS. 








Carpet. Per doz. 
fio. 87 Tinned Gosiag Whee. -§ 1 16 
0. pring Wire coppered . 
FeO BP POs 6 0 ccvnsesess i 10 
Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 imp. Dover icekied 
No. 102 uP Manet... . 1 3s 
No. 150 “ e 2 10 
No = Heavy hotel tinm tigned. 2 10 
No. oe 3 30 
No. i3 - ead bead oe 2a 
mam & * a = 450 
BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’........++ cccccce es 40% 
Hand. 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Moulders’. 
12-inch. ....++++++--Perdoz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
DY 0. nico malnaintiiaiice 
SE 0 cunsdcocns bcbbeess $38 
—_ 7 Per doz 
ew Automatic... 
— u $7 50 
: -in. Old ae 5 00 
-in. Old Cop copes Be a any. 7 00 
-in. Nickel . ae 
34. -in. Nickeled Steel Bell: 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand 7 
White M a 
Nickel Plated 
3 
Silver Chime lo 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School. steel alloys. ..30% 
Harm, Ibs... 40° $0. 75 
| Bach. ...0.- $2 25 300 400 3’ 30 
BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, et 
Stanley's iron handle............Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
ume agecnecsssenssesuses aay ’o 
| BITS. 
Auger. 
Jenning’ i PER, paceccacnees 50 
| ‘Ford’s Car and Machine....... 15 
| Ford's Ship.........--+e+eee+ 30 
pwn. Se a i ae add eae 35 
usse | Re dagnandaceee 
Clark’s nsive.. : 50&5 ry 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
“ Large “ $26 00. .25% 
errr eT. 35&10% 
Ford's Ship Auger pattern 
EIN: ho vcteuccccnsneseesaes 15% 
| Center eae ieee paiueaknee 10% 
Countersink. 
| No. 18 Wheeler's... . .per doz. $i 80 
| No. 20 os 2 40 
American Snailhead.. . : S 
” Pat. Sains ” 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... ” 1 00 
- ees . 1 50 
| Dowell. 
Russell Jennings.......+-++++** 30% 
Gimlet. 
| Standard Double Cut.......--; 25% 
| German Pattern..... per doz. $0 5 
Gas... .ccccccese a: 80 
} re Pes aedeeuee ve 13% 
= Ee 
Reamer. 
enning’s Square..... pi 2 +4 
tandard Square..... “ 2 7s 
American Octagon... 1 
Savew Driver. 
No.7 Common...... = ib 


No. 1 Triumph.....-- 











